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The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading 


How a Special Teacher Achieved Remarkable Success 
in Teaching Reading and Spelling Through the Story 


Mrs. I. M. Wilson 


Former President of the Chicago Special Teachers’ Club 


N September more than two million 
children under the age of five entered 
school for the first time, and more than 

three million retarded and _left-overs 
returned to the first grade. The vast 
majority of these retarded and left-over 
pupils returned to the first grade because 
they had failed to learn to read. 

By the regular first grade teachers, 
thousands of these pupils will be branded 
as “hopeless,” “impossible”; or as “re- 
tarded”’ mentally or physically; or per- 
haps as “sub-normal,” and they will be 
placed under the instruction of “special” 
teachers in schools for the retarded and 
subnormal. 

To contemplate the vast numbers that 
are returned to the first grade again and 
again because they have failed to learn 
to read, and to behold the stolid faces of 
the ever increasing numbers of those 
assigned to schools for the “retarded” 
and “‘subnormal” is really appalling. In 
Chicago alone we already have eighty 
special schools for the instruction of such 
children, and the writer has charge of one 
of these. 

I was assigned to this special work in 
1914. From the first I was gratified with 
the progress my children made in their 
handwork and in numbers. But all my 
efforts to enable them to learn to read 
seemed to be in vain. Of course my prog- 
ress in number work was very slow, but 
it was sufficient to make me hope and to 
take new courage from week to week. 
In the reading there seemed to me no 
ground for hope, and I became so dis- 
couraged that I was on the point of giving 
up; but I struggled along with hope 
against hope until about two years ago. 

Perhaps you can appreciate my situ- 
ation if you will picture to yourself a 
class of twenty retarded and subnormal 
children gathered together from the ends 
of the earth, representing many different 
nationalities that had drifted in from 
other cities, and ranging from six to 
fifteen years of age. By the many ac- 
cepted methods used for teaching reading 
in the various public schools all over the 
country, these children had been strug- 
gling to learn to read. With some this 
struggle had already continued from two 
to five years, and in several cases the 
struggle had been prolonged from six to 
nine years. Some had been taught by 
the Thought or Sentence Method; others, 
by the various word methods; and still 
others, by the Phonic method; while many 
of them had been taught by all these 
methods, with the result that the confu- 
sion of tongues at the Tower of Babel is 
not to be compared with the confusion in 
their minds with reference to the sounds 
of the letters and the recognition of words. 
The best could read but very little in the 


simplest first reader, and required much 
assistance to do this. 

I found that some of these children, 
without the least hesitation, could repeat 
in consecutive order the first eight or ten 
pages of books which they were supposed 
to have read before they had been assigned 
to my school. I found also that if they 
were given a chance to see the illustrations 
they could readily repeat the text which 
they had learned to associate with the 
several illustrations, regardless of the 
order in which these pages were presented. 

But if these same words, phrases, or 
sentences were presented to them in a 
book with which they were unfamiliar, 
or if the familiar pictures were covered, 
the children would not recite one word 
correctly or show the least ability to 
recognize any of these words which they 
had repeated so glibly when permitted to 
read in consecutive order, or with the 
familiar illustrations exposed to view. 

When I found that out of all the charts 
and readers with which I had been pro- 
vided for teaching these children to read, 
there was not one from which some one 
in the class could not repeat parts of the 
text in this manner, then I realized that 
unless we could put aside these books and 
charts for a time, and lay a new foundation 
by giving these children something tangible 
and quite their own, this haze could never 
be removed from their brains, and my 
problem would be hopeless. Unless this 
could be done it seemed to me that I 
might appropriately write over the en- 
trance to my classroom the inscription, 
‘All hope abandon ye who enter here.”’ 

Just here I met one of our city teachers 
who had struggled as I had struggled 
until she had come upon a method which 
enabled her to solve the very problems 
that were puzzling me. She had used 
this method several years with normal 
children and about two years with sub- 
normal children, and she was so en- 
thusiastic about the progress her pupils 
had made that I determined to try it. 
I knew I could do no worse than I had 
done with the other methods, and I 
hoped, of course, to find help. 

The method is The Lewis Story Method 
of Teaching Reading and Spelling. [ 
procured the equipment necessary for 
teaching by this method, and at once 
began telling my class the series of stories 
found in the Manual. 

As I proceeded to tell about the little 
fairies and all that happened to them, 
to my amazement I saw that I had the 
attention of every child riveted upon the 
story. Every suggestion of study was 
gone from their minds. Without their 
being conscious of what was happening, 
the story and the pictures enabled me to 
fix indelibly all that I wished to teach in 


the first- lesson. And more than that, 
it aroused in every child a natural desire 
to hear another story; so, in response 
to urgent appeals, I told story after story 
until, step by step, but in a remarkably 
short time, my class had acquired an 
accurate though somewhat limited knowl- 
edge of word sounds, which, from day to 
day, was extended and developed by 
systematic phonic drills. 

As soon as I had told my first story, 
I began teaching the children to visualize, 
using for this work the graded exercises 
provided in the Story Method Manual. 
The children were delighted with this 
idea, and they soon developed the ability 
to get a perfect picture of a word, a 
phrase, or a sentence. This eye training 
and the ear training, which we took up 
later, have proved invaluable to the 
children in their reading and spelling. 

In three months’ time, ten of my pupils 
were reading at sight from first readers 
never seen before, and writing from 
dictation everything read, with less than 
twenty-five per cent of errors. Then I 
discovered that they were reading parts 
of the newspaper wrapped about their 
luncheons; and last, but not least, they 
were writing notes to each other. 

At the end of eight months eighty per 
cent of the class had made such progress 
that they were ready for promotion, and 
they were returned to the regular grades 
from which they had been assigned to 
my school. The remaining twenty per 
cent were able to read more or less and 
were progressing rapidly. They were 
eager for every opportunity to read. 

My experience with The Story Method 
has convinced me that no teacher of 
reading or spelling should ever brand as 
“hopeless” or “impossible” any child 
that can be interested or entertained by 
a pleasing story, for every such child can 
be taught to read by this method. Hence, 
for the sake of all the so-called “im- 
possible,” “hopeless,” “retarded,” and 
“‘subnormal,” and for the sake of those 
who must teach these unfortunate children, 
I beg to urge the use of this method by 
first grade teachers whether they have 
normal or subnormal children. In the 
first eight or nine months’ schooling, by 
The Story Method, it is not unusual for 
classes of normal five and six-year-olds 
to read from eighteen to twenty-five 
books, standard first, second, and third 
year texts. 

Doubtless many primary teachers will 
wish complete information about this 
method. They may write to Mr. G. W. 
Lewis, 4559 Forrestville Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. Lewis is the author of The Lewis 
Story Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling, and is interested in all the prob- 
lems relating to the teaching of reading. 








IF WE THINK OF IT, ALL THAT A UNIVERSITY CAN DO FOR 


SCHOOL BEGAN DOING— TEACH US TO READ. — Thomas Carlyle. 


US IS STILL WHAT THE FIRST 
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TA Although their school had only half-day sessions 
and was closed six weeks because of sickness, 
this class during the first year read 23 standard 
first, second and third year books. This enviable 
record is typical of Story Method results. . Miss 
Pearson has used this method four years. Three 
years ago she wrote: “‘I have never had such 
splendid results in Phonic work or such fine 
readers as I have had this year. In previous 
years the children lacked independence. Now 
I am seldom called upon for help. They have 
read twenty books this year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful by 
those who have heard them read,” 








A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever 
enjoyed the delight of listening to a charming story. 
When my niece, a tiny tot of three, with golden locks 

and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 
down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,”’ and when her 
little sister with raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up 
beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I know that they 
are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply 
implanted desires in the human race. They are repeating 
the plea that has come so often from the lips and eyes of 
my own children. They are repeating the plea that has 
come from your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told ita charming story. Hence, 
all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary 
teacher can possess is the ability to tell a story in such a 
manner as to delight her hearers. So valuable is this 
ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the 
schools employ teachers who devote their entire time to 
story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fasciriating story wants 
to hear another. Every mother who has told such a 
story to her children, and every teacher who has charmed 
her children with a story must recall the oft repeated 
request, “Tell us a story.” Then, as each story has been 


finished, who can forget the persistent “Tell us another 
story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore 
such a plea? Can she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeding it she can mold the character of her children as the 
potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with 
the desire to read these and other stories for themselves, 
but as thousands of teachers and mothers have done, she 
can procure a series of charming stories which, when told, 
as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open 
up to them all the treasures of story land; a key that will 
enable them. with ease and pleasure to recognize in the 
written and printed language everything that is already 
familiar to them through oral language; and that will make 
them independent readers and spellers in the shortest 
possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND SPELLING 
with which marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first 
year, have read eight primers, eight first, seven second and 
two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in promi- 
nent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest 
terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of The President, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all 
classes, irrespective of grades.” 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West 
Virginia. 
“‘T am convinced that your method has great 
merit in it... It is founded on natural laws, and 
is bound to produce good results.” 


MRS.ADA B.WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary 
Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal. 

“Tt has proved such a boon to me I will urge 
my teachers to get it. I used my class (of first 
year pupils) in demonstrating your methods to 
my students yesterday, and they were amazed 
at the results.” 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


Write for our special 30-day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY __ - 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

“T am well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ 
experience. No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work, and 
no other class has been able to read so many 
books during the year. I am delighted also 
with the results obtained in spelling.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of North 
Dakota 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
wish to give it my heartfelf endorsement for 
use in the public schools.” 


COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette 
Co., Kans. 

“T cannot recommend this method too highly 
and I am sure that any teacher can make a 
success of her primary reading if she uses this 
method.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with 
such joy in expression. Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal 
road to learning.’ ” 





Read ‘‘The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading’’ in this magazine. 
also ‘‘Problems in Teaching Reading,’’ in this magazine for September, 1920 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, III. 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you un- 
fold it, is so simple and attractive that every 
child responds with delight and enthusiasm; 
and the early and easily acquired independence 
of the pupils will recommend your method to 
every primary teacher.” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS,St.Joseph’s 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“T am very much pleased with it. It is the 
most practical and thorough method I have yet 
seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending 
the Method to other teachers.” 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 


PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School 
Supervisor of Kentucky. 

“T thoroughly believe in what he has. He 
has given you all the good features of the best 
modern methods of teaching reading and none 
of the objectionable features.” 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, So. Dak. 

“T have never seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching as I do this. There is an inspiration 
in each lesson and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


See 
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Plan to use them in your work in the new school year in September 
"ITwwo Cent Size Bor 28 ee 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
For Fall Bird Study 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size 33%. 
rwccm ccs EE= Phe Perry Pictures 
These pictures, in 7x 9 size, portray birds in their natural colors. 
They are more than beautiful — they are an invaluable aid in all bird 


For 50 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have selected, each 514 x 8. 
studies. To own them will be a revelation to you. 





Three cents each for 15 or more. 
Saved Landseer 


Fifteen pictures of common birds for 45 cents including: 





Blue Jay Bobolink Skylark 
f 
mm , Pm ae lt picture Woodpecker Crow Song Sparrow ; 
a help in making the change from Robin Flicker House Wren The Mill Ruysdael | 
. FAK, of doors life to the Cardinal Meadow Lark Phoebe 

Bluebird Scarlet Tanager Bob White Pilgrim Tercentenary 


Perry Pictures—Two Cent Size, 
54 x 8—can be had in 2250 subjects. 


No better help for teachers has 
ever been devised and at so small a 
cost compared with their actual 
worth. 


Send 40 cents for 20 pictures 
of the Pilgrims, etc., size 54x 8. 
No two alike. 


600 other studies; animals, birds, fruits, flowers, minerals, mountains, 
etc., at three cents each. 


DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM 
WITH THESE BEAUTIFUL ARTOTYPES 


These subjects live forever and grow more valuable each year. 

These pictures are made in size 22 x 28, including margin, and 
especially for framing. Price, $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for two or 
more; $13.50 for ten; postpaid. 150 subjects. Select one from this 
list to-day, or send 15 cents for a Catalogue. 

The Angelus Stratford (Most attractive) 

Baby Stuart The Shepherdess, by Lerolle 
Saved Shoeing the Bay Mare 

A Helping Hand End of Day (Especially beautiful) 
Dance of the Nymphs Song of the Lark (Very effective) 


**UNITED STATES CARBONS” 





“Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 


The Perry Pictures 





are reprints of the masterpieces 
of the World’s greatest artists, 
and to acquaint the young 
with these beautiful art pic- 
tures is not only appropriate 
but essential to all educational 
work, But there is another 
reason why they should be in 
every schoolroom. They are 
of real assistance in stamping 
unforgettable impressions of 
historical events, geography 
and literature upon youthful 
minds through their association 
with these beautiful reproduc- 
tions of subjects so intimately 
bound up with the great events 
of history, literature and art. 


For those who desire pictures larger than the Artotypes for 
framing, we recommend “United States Carbons.” These are about 
twice as large as the Artotypes, and contain no white margin, being 
all picture. 


“The Aurora,” size 1014 x 26, or 
For two or more the ~ 
cost is $2.00 each. 
“Pilgrims Going to 
Church ’’is especially 
recommended. Any 
two for $4.00. 


“Spring,’’ may be had at $2.25. 





Guido Reni 


Aurora 


Send 15 cents for 64-page catalogue of miniature illustrations 


If you have our latest 1920 Catalogue there is no later edition 


The Perry Pictures ©. cox | MALDEN,MASS. 






























HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. 
Tested in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. 
Home Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 

Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 


HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘“‘Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc. 


135 Illustrations. Cloth, 75 cents. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Just Like Finding It 
and, Oh, How Welcome! 


That is how a T. C. U. check seems to the fortunate 
teacher who receives one in time of Sickness or en- 
forced idleness because of Accident or Quarantine. 


A very real danger of such loss faces you and every 
other teacher. It is a fact, proven by our records, 
that every year one out of every five teachers suffers 
enforced idleness through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 


You may be one of the fifth teachers this year. 
Why take a chance of being compelled to use up your 
savings or to run into debt, to carry you through a 
period of idleness, when for only five cents a day 
you may have a complete T. C. U. Protection? 


Every day we send a check to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers 
will be kept away from their work by Sickness, Acci- 
dent or Quarantine. Those who are members of the 
T. C. U. will receive cash payments to tide over their 
misfortunes. The others will be using up their savings 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. 
before. 


These Teachers, as well as thousands of others, 
did not expect to need financial assistance when they 
joined the T.C. U. But no one can foresee when such 
assistance will be very acceptable, or even necessary. 
Your turn may come next. The least you can do is 
to be prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


Don’t risk the serious losses of money that always 
ensue when your salary is cut off. Fill out and send 
the Coupon for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEB, 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


eR ee ey ee eae Oe er ee 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 








Our New Catalogues 


are ready and we want to send you copies 
“ free and postpaid. 

Catalogue No. E— Books and Seat Work Material. 
Ca e No. 212— Furniture and School Supplies. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
Box P. 521 S. Laflin St., Chicago 




















The Keystone System 


for 


Visual Education 


Enables the teacher to illustrate each 
day’s lesson. 


Six hundred stereographs and lantern 
slides arranged to fit school needs, and 
conveniently indexed. 


Write us and one of our representatives 
will demonstrate —in your classrooms 
—the practical use of this system. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. P. Meadville, Pa. 





The Keystone View Company has purchased 
the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Depart- 
ment of Underwood & Underwood. 


































RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Gradei 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents _ 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75¢, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 


the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
andrefreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


D-48 5-18 








BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 252 pages. Cloth. Fifth large edition. 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises, with 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 
An invaluable book for every teacher. 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting educa- 
tive exercises, with over 300 illustrations. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 


By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 144 and 166 pages. Cloth. Illustrated 
in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land. Nixie Bunny in Workaday- 
Land. Nixie Bunny in Holiday Land. Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands. 
Everybody knows these! Read by a countless number of children in the 
second and third grades. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 


By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 
123 pages. Cloihk. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to 
create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in apply- 
ing it directly and naturally through the “make-believe” element and the 
idéa of friendly contest. 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 
Four Grades (85c) 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. Contains altogether 
72 games and endeavors to correct in an interesting way the common 
every-day errors of spoken English. There is no primary teacher who 
would not benefit her class by the use of this book. 


Simplex Class Record (50c) 


76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and 
generally accepted three-color ruling, with space for 432 names. 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 
Our 1922 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! — the 


Complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been 
added. Mailed free. Request a copy. : 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 


‘The House of Better Material” Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 














A New Book 





Essentials of English 
Lower Grades 


HE object of the little book for Lower Grades 
(third year and review of first and second years) 
is to provide suggestions for work that will be 

a real incentive for spontaneous speaking on the part 
of the pupils and an encouragement for the formation 
of correct habits of speech. 


The oral work receives the chief attention in this 
elementary book. In every case it is made to lead 
up to the written work. 


The work is remarkably well motivated. The first 
lesson for the first school day is an oral lesson on 
“Getting Acquainted.” 


The spirit of the child has been considered in every 
exercise. The appeal to imagination is made through 
fairy stories, make-believe exercises, mind pictures, 
legends, and myths. 


Correct habits of speech and avoidance of common 
errors in the use of pronouns, verbs, etc., are developed 
through many language games. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Cincinnati 


New York 


Boston Atlanta 


Chicago 




















REMITTANCES ¢ 
Checks, drafts and *money 
orders should be made 
payable to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 
The increased cost of 





the Educational Publishing 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 

per has been sent. This 
is important, as your name 
alone is not sufficient data 
to discontinue the copy 
going to your old address. 
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Giuseppa — A Story with a Moral 


Janet C. Hanson 


O* the first day of school Giuseppa entered like a spirited 
colt from the plains of Sorrento, where she had been 

born seven years before, within sight of the mountains 
and the sea. 

She took her seat followed by my anxious eyes. Years of 
experience with small boys and girls made my heart sink 
when I thought of Giuseppa’s type, for I knew she was sure 
to givememanyanfioushours. From the firstshe refused to 
conform to the discipline of the 
school. Her ways of disobey- 


During these festivities Giuseppa looked on envious and 
aloof, quite outside the pale of participation and joy. 

As the days went on she did not improve in conduct, for 
her acts of insubordination and naughtiness increased. 

Then came Columbus day. When I began to tell of 
Columbus there was a responsive gleam and flash of interest 
in Giuseppa’s eyes. Quick to see my advantage, I enlarged 
on the theme of the daring sailor who had found this wonder- 
ful land of ours. While their 
interest was at red heat, I 





ing were trifling, but annoying: 
an intentional dropping of a 
book, or a sibilant whisper 
when all was quiet, or straying 
fingers when other tiny hands 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 


asked if anyone: knew from 
what land he had come. . Giu- 
seppa breathlessly said, “Italy.” 
I assured them that Columbus 





and Giuseppa had both come 





were folded fast and tight. 
Giuseppa was a rebel in the 
schoolroom, and enjoyed her 
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from Italy, and expatiated on 
Italy’s wonders: its sculpture, 
its paintings, its music ahd its 


rebellion and consequent free- coy ct pag asthe cage tee 4 = soldiers. Giuseppa was spell- 
dom from restraint; a lovely Geography Projects for Primary Grades. bound with pride. Truly it 
little rebel, however; gray eyes BD ncecteccenssadenccesesscessveens 420 was her time and place and the 
full of changing lights, allure- A Mother Goose Project for the Second beloved Columbus, all together. 
ment in them as well as chal- GENES oo woesesocsessesesereesesees 4 After the lesson Giuseppa 
I : : Nursery Rhyme Dances.............. 23 Soot mieteeall d 
lenge. Doubtless she had in- Informal Gymnastics for First and Sec- seemed rather subdued, an 
herited her individuality and CR iiccnnnaonsccwesoncds 425 looked at me with speculative 
independent spirit from some Dramatic Picture Study.............. 426 eyes. Perhaps, after all, I 
far distant ancestor who had ae one bondhongay TIT..... 22.2.0, — might be nice and worth obey- 


fought for Italy’s freedom; or 
perhaps her grandfather, under 
Cavour, had given his life and 
liberty for his beloved Italy. 
In tentative ways she tried to 
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433 ing, for I seemed to appreciate 
and know of the splendors of 
her far distant Italy. 

The next morning she ap- 
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were Jewish and Giuseppa 





for small Lucia, admired her to 








among them felt, I imagine, 
like a pilgrim from Italy wan- 
- dering a stranger in the city of Jerusalem. 

I myself seemed to be living in old Testament times, 
walking again with Abraham, Esther, Isaac, Jacob and 
Israel. I called them all by name. 

The Jewish holidayshad been duly celebrated and observed, 
those of the New Year including the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. The children had brought me matzos, boulkas, and 
a Jewish sweet-meat consisting of a mixture of eggs and flour 
baked in a syrup of honey, a most delicious concoction. 


Giuseppa’s supreme content, 
assured Giuseppa that I also 
had a baby sister Lucia, and at once established a feeling 
of comradeship. Had she known that my sister Lucia was 
now taller than I, and quite ordered my coming and 
going, told me frequently of the things I had done which I 
ought not to have done, and of the things undone which I 
ought to have done, I’m sure she would have been much 
amazed at my pride in such a sister. 

When the bell rang Giuseppa actually went on extreme 

(Continued on page 469) 
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Literature for Children | 


Maria Edgeworth as a Writer 
of Children’s Literature 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal, School No. 2, Hackensack, N. J. 


A Sketch of Life 


Maria Edgeworth was born in England on the first day of 
January, 1767. Her mother died when she was six years 
old, and she had three step-mothers, all of whom she re- 
spected and loved. Her father was her idol. He was a 
very peculiar man, for he was very narrow-minded in some 
respects and quite ahead of his time in others. He was 
especially interested in education, inventions, and improve- 
ments in his estate in Ireland. Maria Edgeworth went to 
school in England for nine years. She went to live at 
Edgeworthstown, the family estate in Ireland, when she 
was sixteen. She at once began to act as her father’s agent. 
Her girlhood was contented, busy, and useful. One of her 
many brothers and sisters was committed to her special 
charge. Her first stories were written on her slate for the 
amusement of these children. She continued her writing 
all through her life. She was acknowledged as a successful 
author from the time of her first published work. She was 
eighty-two years old when she died. She said that she had 
been a happy guest at the banquet of life. 


The Influence of Her Home Life 


Maria went to live at Edgeworthstown at an age when the 
mind is most impressionable. She noticed the differences 
between England and Ireland and laid the foundation for 
her clear understanding of Irish character. Her work as 


her father’s agent gave her an insight into the lives of her. 


humbler neighbors and a background for many of her 
stories, and it also made her familiar with the mode of 
thought and expressions of the Irish. At home there was 
always a houseful of children, for Maria Edgeworth had 
twenty-one brothers and sisters. It was a happy, busy 
household intelligently interested in all that was going on, 
for Miss Edgeworth tells us, “Whatever business my father 
had to do was done in the midst of his family, usually in the 
common sitting-room, so that we were intimately acquainted 
not only with his general principles of conduct, but with the 
most minute details of their everyday application.” It was 
a home of peace and plenty, so “our Irish Story Teller” was 
spared all the bitterness and anxiety somewhat common to 
authors. It was so necessary that she should be ready to 
amuse little ones that it was natural her first work should 
be tales for children. 


The Influence of Her Father 


Mr. Richard Edgeworth was styled by one critic “a gay 
gallant, an impetuous, ingenuous, energetic gentleman. 
Many have thought that Maria’s work was made weak 
in spots through his influence. However this may be, his 
daughter thought he could do no wrong. Shenever seemed 
to question any decision made by him, and she gave him 
credit for inspiring everything she wrote. When she was a 
young girl Mr. Edgeworth influenced her to keep a note- 
book of anecdotes of her brothers and sisters, and to write 
out the numerous conversation lessons he held with them. 
Later he urged her to avoid the error of the day, too much 
that was purely didactic and too many general reflections, 
and to bear in mind that the thing to be taught should seem 
to arise from circumstances in which the persons concerned 
were placed, so we find many of her stories crowded with 
illustrations of the simplest kind, for she made it her business 
to illustrate all of her father’s pedantic maxims. Miss 


Edgeworth claimed for him credit for having been the first 
to recommend by practice and precept, what Bacon called 
the experimental method in education. Whether all are 
willing or not to give this credit to Mr. Edgeworth, they 
must give him credit for encouraging Maria to put her 
imaginings on paper at an early age and at a time when 
female authorship was not held in high regard. 


Her Method in Writing 


Maria used to plan her writings when she was out horse- 
back riding with her father. When her stories were written 
on her slate her brothers and sisters became her critics, and 
valuable ones, too, for her children’s tales. Her writing 
table was in a corner of the common sitting-room of her 
large family. When her stories were completed she handed 
them to her father, and he crossed out sentences, inserted 
others, and changed words, phrases or sentiments. Maria 
apparently never questioned his right or his judgment in the 
matter, but accepted all alterations as improvements. He 
has been much criticised for doing this, but he should be 
praised for urging her to complete all stories commenced 
and to avoid haste by laying aside, for further consideration, 
many of her writings. 


The Character of Her Stories 


Miss Edgeworth’s purpose in writing was to teach 
honesty, common sense, good manners, and good morals. 
In doing this she planned to teach along with these virtues 
some natural science facts, and to illustrate her father’s pet 
educational maxims. Her stories proved a success because 
she did not forget to amuse, because she always used the 
simple language of childhood, and because she could get a 
child’s point of view. Her children are real and the good 
ones are not too triumphant. Her characters are wonder- 
fully varied and her situations are as numerous. She takes 
us into huts and castles. She has lessons in every story and 
throughout every story, for she did not tack them to the 
end. Her genius for observation and power of reproduction 
made her greatness, for she was “nothing of the poet o 
seer,” her father never encouraging enthusiasms. : 


What Some Noted People Thought of Her 


Sir Walter Scott said of her, “If I could but hit Miss 
Edgeworth’s wonderful power of vivifying all her persons 
and making them live as beings in your mind, I should not 
be afraid.” He said also, “I felt that something might be 
attempted for my own country of the same kind as that 
which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland.” 
Lord Dudley said, “Her heroes and heroines, if such they 
may be called, are never miraculously good, nor detestably 
wicked.” Anne Thackeray Ritchie said, “Her history is 
almost unique in its curious relationships, its changes of 
step-mothers, its warm family ties, its grasp of certain 
facts which belong to all time rather than to the hour itself.’ 
Leigh Hunt said: 


Here comes one 
As sincere and kind as lives under the sun; 
Not poetical, eh? nor much given to insist 
On utilities not in utility’s list. 
(Things nevertheless without which the large heart 
Of my world would but play a poor husk of a part.) 
But most truly within her own sphere sympathetic, 
And that’s no mean help towards the practice-poetic. 
Then smiling, he said a most singular thing — 
He thanked her for making him “saving of string.” 
But for fear she should fancy he did not approve her in 
Matters more weighty, praised her “‘ Mancevering.” 
A book which, if aught could pierce craniums so dense, 
Might supply cunning folks with a little good sense. 

* And her Irish”’ (he added), “poor souls so impressed him, 
He knew not if most they amused or distressed him.” 
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*‘The Parents’ Assistant’’ 


“The Parents’ Assistant was one of Maria Edgeworth’s 
first published books. It was a collection of children’s 
tales. It aimed to illustrate her father’s maxims, and did 
it with such a wonderful understanding of children that 
many hundreds of them have been better children because 
of the book. Miss Edgeworth disliked the name, “Parents’ 
Assistant,” which was given to the book by the publisher in 
place of the name, ‘Parents’ Friend,” chosen by her 
father. She disliked it because she said it made her think 
of a textbook called “The Tutor’s Assistant.” 


*“‘The Purple Jar’’ 


“The Purple Jar’ is one of her best-known tales. We 
suffer with Rosamond knowing we, too, should have desired 
the jar instead of shoes. We dislike and disapprove of her 
mother. Rosamond is so very real we can pick out several 
Rosamonds among our young acquaintances. 


‘‘The Basket Woman’”’ 


We feel ashamed of any dishonest act or thought as we 
struggle up the chalk hill scotching with Paul and Anne, 
and as we travel with them to the inn to return the guinea 
given by accident. 


‘‘Waste Not, Want Not’’ 


‘‘Waste not, Want not” pleases us because there is some- 
thing happening in every line. We feel that Ben is a little 
too good and the whip cord a bit too prominent. 


‘*Forester”’ 


“Forester,” after many experiences interesting to us, 
learns that there are certain forms of social life that may be 
considered and respected without injury to one’s inner self. 
We cannot help smiling as we close the story leaving him 
learning to dance. . 


“Harry and Lucy’”’ 


“Harry and Lucy” was written to show how children can 
be led to think. It contains lessons in science which 
consist of conversations between parents and children alone, 
and with it all Miss Edgeworth most skillfully manages to 
make it very interesting with her lively Lucy and her steady 
Harry. 


The First Attempt at Such Work 


These and other tales of Miss Edgeworth’s were the first 
attempts made by an author to write for little children 
about virtue and truth. 


What a Present-day Fifth Grade Class Thinks of 
‘‘Waste Not, Want Not’’ 

I read “Waste Not, Want Not” to a fifth grade class of 
thirty-five pupils. I watched their faces as I read and when 
I had finished I asked them to write the answers to these 
questions: 


1 Did you like the story? , 

2 If you liked it, what did you like about it? ; 
If you did not like it, what did you dislike about it? 

3 What lessons does it teach? 


As I watched the faces I found two girls that I thought 
were not greatly interested. All of them answered my 
first question by writing, “Yes.” The things that had been 
best liked by these thirty-five children were: 


The opening of the package. 

The winning of the bow and arrow. 
The boy with the black patch. 

The robin in the church. 

Patty. 


or be 





They found the following lessons in the story: 


Waste not, want not. 

Don’t be selfish. 

Don’t be greedy. 

Be polite to all. 

Don’t leave things in the way. 
Don’t boast. 


oor Whe 


In talking with the children I found that several did not 
like the part where Hal lost his hat. They seemed to feel 
that the punishment received was too great for taking his 
hat band for a top string. 
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Have You Tried It? 
Frank Merrill 


Parent’s Name Day you will visit 











Come at 1.30 p.m. 
Stay until dismissal 
Meet the teachers 
Ask questions 


Special days for visitors 





HOME AND SCHOOL WEEK, MOUNT VERNON, 
NEW YORK 


COME AND VISIT 
YOUR CHILDREN 

Know them at work — 
Watch them at play — 

Understand their school life 


When 
can 
YOU 


visit? 





KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS 


The above card is suggestive of how progressive schools 
are organizing to enlist home co-operation. Rally the 
schools and rally the community! Teach the children 
to believe in the schools and ¢ell of the Goon, as an under- 
graduate catches the spirit of his college! Show the town- 
folk real days of school life, not formal exhibitions! Capture 
their interest and unite their efforts to talk of schools as 
a town asset and worthy support. Boost your town by 
boosting your schools. Influence parents to be interested 
in child welfare, civic betterment, and in fostering all 
drives to better the town as an abiding place for growing 
boys and girls. 
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Our Bungalow 
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A Project for the Autumn and Winter Terms 
M. B. Hollingsworth 


(This project was worked out by a 2B Class, taught by Mrs. M. B. 
Hollingsworth, J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. It took five 
months.) 


My Plan 


ENGLISH — Teaching new words and building sentences. 

SANITATION OR HyGIENE — Kitchen cleanliness - (utensils, 
sink, and uses of two garbage cans). 

SEw1nc — Making pillow slips, hemming sheets and towels. 
Dressing dolls. 

Dietetics — Food value, need of milk for growing children 
and old people. 

WEAVING — Rugs of yarn for the floors. 
bathroom. 

Art — Including 
Painting, folding and cutting, pasting and molding. 


Raffia for the 


Things taught in the building of the bungalow: 


September 
English - 
Sanitation or Dietetics 
Hygiene Weaving 
Sewing Art 


In our study of English we developed almost everything 
else in our course of study. 

The children in the class having just come from First A, 
and young for the grade, we thought best to discuss certain 
plans and projects, and select the one that aroused the most 
enthusiasm. Those discussed were “The School,” “The 
Streets,” “The Playgrounds,” and “The Home or Bun- 

-galow.” 

We talked it over for days. All of this time the little 
folk were gathering material to add to what we already 
knew. Our decision upon a» five-room bungalow was a 
happy one, for it gave us a room for each month in the 
semester. Much oral work in English was done until we 
were able to have our “chalk talk” on the blackboard. 
Each day three sentences were required, but if there were 
some who could do four, all the better. 

Teacher’s reason for selecting this project: Because of 
environment of this particular class of children, and the 
hope that the pupils be benefited by the enthusiasm and 

study created. 


Furnishings 
All decorations and furniture done by pupils. 


The best 
selected for the bungalow. The equipment for the kitchen 
sink and drain board, and bathroom, tub, lavatory and 
toilet were donated by an interested friend, as these things 
could not be made by the little people. 


Object Gained 


The object gained by using these few pretty things not 
only added to the beauty, but gave them an idea as to what 
should be used in an ideal home. 

All other furniture, rugs, bedding, towels, and even a 
quilt were made by the little fingers. 


Doll Dressing 


The occupants of the bathroom, the boy in pajamas, the 
girl in kimona and cap, were dressed by them. “Dinah” 
the cook was molded of plasticine on a clothespin and 
dressed in a cap, apron and gingham dress. 

The stove was alsoa donation, as efforts were made to 
build one, but failure was the result. 


Dishes 


The dishes were made of paper from original patterns 
furnished by teacher; these were also molded of plasticine, 
but proved rather heavy for the dining-table. 


Decoration 


The walls of all the rooms, with the exception of the 
kitchen, were decorated with water color, stenciled, and cut- 
out borders. 

The family around the dining-room table were paper dolls, 
dressed in costumes designed by the children. The 
“Father” doll and “Brother” were done by the boys. 
The “Mother and Sister” were done by the girls. 


Measurements 


The first step was to decide upon the size and arrange- 
ment of the room. As the sand-table is seven and a half 
feet long and three feet wide, we made the house occupy 
the whole space, with the exception of a little six-inch 
lawn in front. 
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Material . 


The walls are heavy double tagboard. 

The living-room is thirty by thirty inches square. 

The bedroom is the same size in front but the bathroom 
opening into the room is seventeen by eight inches. 

The dining-room is fifteen by thirty inches and the kitchen 
the same size as the dining-room. 


Kitchen 


The kitchen was our first study. Then care of the stove, 
cooking vessels and refrigerator. Then the study of 
dietetics, not forgetting the value of certain kinds of food 
and special care of the milk bottles. Finally the reason for 
two garbage cans and why they must be covered. 


October 


We studied the use of the bathroom, the care of the tub, 
lavatory and toilet, care of towels and the reason for 
individual wash cloths. 


Sanitation 


How to take a bath, and when. The care of teeth and 
brushes, the care of finger-nails and hair. 


November 


Preparations for Thanksgiving dinner. 
Back to the kitchen. 


Molding 


Dark brown plasticine used. Things molded. A turkey, 
sweet potatoes, white potatoes, cranberries, banana salad 
on a green leaf (paper), pumpkin pie and a cake with 
candles on it. 


Table and Chairs Made for this Room 


How to set the table. Doilies cut out of white paper 
“like snow crystals.” How to use knife, fork, spoon and 
napkins. 


Pilgrim’s Thanksgiving 


The lesson as to why we celebrate Thanksgiving. How 
the Pilgrims celebrated the day. 


December 


Preparations for Christmas. In the living-room are 
woolen rugs woven by the children, chairs and table, a 
donated lamp “so Mother and Father and the children 
could sit around the table and rest after the work is done.” 
(Suggested by one of the children.) 

December 23 we found Santa Claus at the door of 
this room ready to show us the Christmas tree and stacks of 
delicious candy all around it. Our tree had a star and 
Christmas bells and tinsel on it. 


419 


We had hung some pretty landscapes on these walls so 
Old Chris would be sure to come in, because it was such a 
pretty room. 


Living-room 


As this was our best room we covered the seats and backs 
of our chairs with beautiful brocade like the draperies at 
our windows. The cover on the table had a design in the 
center to match the chairs, one of the boys cut the figures 
out and appliquéd them into a conventional design. 


Christmas Dinners 


Christmas dinner was served in the dining-room, the same 
menu as at Thanksgiving, but to different people — (paper 
dolls) father, mother, brother and sister and our guest. 
All in costumes colored and designed by pupils. Father in 
a black suit designed by a boy; very elaborate was this as the 
pockets to the coat were set on in a most approved style. 
The boy doll was done by a boy too, black trousers and 
colored blouse and tie. The others by the girls. 


Good Manners 


An imaginary dinner serving and conversation at the 
table by the children created quite a good deal of merriment. 
In this lesson the children were taught the care of table 
linen and dishes. 


January 


Our bed-room was furnished last. It contained a bed- 
stead, a dresser, a table and chairs, all made of gray paper. 
The rugs were woven of wool. The dresser had four drawers 
which would pull out. Into these drawers the enthusiastic 
little girls put doll clothes made voluntarily by them. On 
the dresser is a mirror (tin foil); a pin cushion made by a 
child, and a powder box donated by the same child. 

The bedstead was furnished with a soft cotton pad, and 
two pillows made by the girls. The pillow slips, sheets and 
quilt were made by them also. 

How to make a bed, How to air a room, Why sleep 
with the windows open, How to put one’s clothes nicely 
on a chair, were all discussed. 


Questions on the blackboard to be answered so as to 
finish our book: 


What have you learned while building your bungalow? 
What did you learn while studying the kitchen? 

Why should you have two garbage cans? 

Why keep them covered? 

What did you learn about the dining-room? 

Why do we love the living-room? 

How must you care for the bathroom? 

What about the bedroom? 
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Geography Projects for Primary Grades | 


Hazel M. McClintock 


Cotton 


(About twenty lessons) 
Teacher’s Aim 


To give the class a knowledge of how the cotton from 
the fields becomes cotton clothes. 


Pupils’ Aim 
To collect pictures and samples for making a chart. 


To study all about cotton, and the journeys it makes: 


from the cotton fields until it reaches us as blouses or 
dresses to be worn to school. 


Preparation for the Project 


I wrote for material from manufacturing houses. Studied 
the cotton industries from geographies, pamphlets. 

I collected pictures and samples. 

I wrote for exhibits and information of manufacturing 
companies and experiment stations. 


How the Project Started 


In connection with little geography lessons on shelter, 
food, clothing, I asked: 

“Do we wear these clothes in winter? Why? What 
kind of cloth is this?” Answer was “Gingham.” “I 
wonder what gingham cloth is made from?” One child 
answered, “From a sheep.” 

So here the opportunity was offered for presenting the 
first lesson on cotton. . 

(1) I showed pictures of the cotton field, and told in 
story form, of the planting of the cotton seed (I had a 
quantity of cotton seeds to show the class) and its cultiva- 
tion and description and pictures of the cotton blossom 
up to the time when cotton is picked by the colored people. 
I also had real cotton bolls for class inspection. 

The children wished to plant some cotton seeds and we 
wrote the date of planting and a few facts for a language 
lesson. The best paper was pasted on the window box for 
reference. 

A child was appointed to attend to the watering of the 
seeds and in eleven days we saw what the cotton plant 
looks like at first. The date on which the plants came up 
was recorded as a language lesson. 


Various Lines of Advance Towards the Goal 


(2) For the following drawing lesson we tried to illus- 
trate a cotton field with negroes putting the cotton in 
baskets, or hoeing the cotton. Each child illustrated the 
phase of the story which interested him most. 

(3) For the next lesson we again examined the cotton 
boll, and feeling of it, noticed the seeds. 

We talked of the use of the cotton fibre to the seeds, 
like the dandelion balloon and the milkweed air ships. 

We also talked of the cotton fibre, and twisted some to 
make long threads. We found that the threads made of 
twisted cotton fibre are very strong. 

We tried to get some of the seeds out of the cotton bolls 
and talked about the length of time it would take to get 
the seeds out of even a small basket of cotton. 

One of the class had an uncle living in Atlanta, Ga., 
who when he heard of the project, sent us a big box of 
cotton bolls on long stems which he picked himself in the 
cotton fields. 

(4) When this box arrived, we had a drawing lesson. 
The class drew stems, leaves and calyx, then pasted on 
bits of cotton batting to represent the cotton bolls. 


(5) ‘After the class discussion of the difficulty of re- 
moving the seeds, some child said, “Why don’t they make 
a machine?” and then I asked a very good reader to read 


_the story of “Eli Whitney” from “The Four Wonders,” 


published by Rand, McNally Company, of Chicago. 
I had a number of pictures of the cotton gin to supplement 
the illustration in the book. 


(6) The story of Eli Whitney was used as reproduction 
work and some of the children tried to draw pictures of a 
cotton gin. 


(7) Wehad a lesson in weaving, as given in “ Industrial 
and Applied Art, Book II,” to show the meaning of the 
terms “warp” and “woof.” We examined clothes of 
members of the class and of cotton samples and hand- 
kerchiefs, under the magnifying glass, to see the two 
directions in which the threads run. Cheese-cloth shows 
it best. 

(8) For showing the mills and more of the processes 
involved in making cotton cloth. We spent a period in 
study of pictures collected and from “Visual Education” 
stereopticon slides Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 117, 119, 124, 124, 
286, 420, 563. ; 

The value of machinery was talked of in the making of 
cotton cloth. The manufacturing houses also furnished 
us with valuable illustrations of the mills and machinery. 

(9) We had several written lessons, just little spon- 
taneous stories as the work progressed. 

All the time the collection was growing. We collected 
pictures, samples, cotton, string, cotton bolls, spindles, 
miniature cotton bales, cotton batting, cheese cloth. 

(10) One day I asked the children how they supposed 
cotton was carried from the gin way down South to the 
mills in the North. We spoke of boats, trucks, trains 
(these three topics offer opportunities for several lessons). 

I asked them how they supposed it was packed, whether 
loose or in boxes. At first they thought of bags, and then 
I showed the miniature bale, and we talked about the 
advantage of having the bales in the shape most commonly 
used. 

And as luck would have it, one day at recess time, a 
truck loaded with bales of cotton went right past the 
school. We listed reasons for using the bale. 

(11) From “Visual Education,” from the illustrations 
in geography, and “Four Wonders,” from the educational 
exhibits, and from ‘How the World is Clothed,” and 
from “The Story of Cotton,” we tried to get an idea of 
spinning. 

One child brought a miniature spinning-wheel. 
can be purchased at any novelty store. 

We talked of how all the spinning was done in the homes 
of the Pilgrims, and contrasted those times with the 
present. 

As this is a manufacturing town, most of the class 
understood the process, from having relatives who work 
in some of the mills. 

(12) One lesson was spent in talking of the cotton seed, 
which cannot be used or were not used in the past. We 
received a pamphlet from the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany of Atlanta, which tells in detail the process of manu- 
facturing Wesson Oil from the cotton seed. 

We found that the seed is valuable as a fertilizer, and 
that some kinds of wrapping paper are made from cotton 
weed. 

We wrote to Crane’s Paper Factory at Dalton, Mass., 
and obtained a paper describing a visit to a paper mill, 
and discovered that the finest quality of paper is made 
from cotton rags. 

The children eagerly brought samples and pictures and 
books, which they could not read, but which “tells about 
cotton,” they would say. 


These 
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(13,14) The stud of negro life was the topic of two 
lessons. 
home of the planter, and slavery, they learned that George 
Washington lived on a plantation, and later on, how 
Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves. 

(15) A final lesson was devoted to organizing the cotton 
chart, which was the tangible result of their first project. 


Extent to Which the Project was Used as a Type 


The children are now collecting materials to make a 
wool chart and are eagerly planning to find out all about 
wool and silk cloth. Sometimes I have a piece of silk 
goods brought to me, with the remark, “That isn’t cotton, 
it’s silk.” 

We play a sense training game. The children determine 
by their sense of touch whether they have a piece of cotton, 
wool, or silk. They have become quite expert in classifying 
the pieces. 

If we take up the study of silk and make silk charts, the 
possibilities for study of Chinese, as well as French and 
Italian life, are unlimited. 

All through the project children have studied at home 
books too hard for sight reading, and read or told to the 
class facts about cotton. 

A visit to a mill would be very profitable for the class, 
but owing to the size and age of the children, this has not 

et been done. I have given some points for anyone to 
ook for if they get a chance to go. 


Educational Possibilities of the Project 
I Problem Solving 


1 How the cotton is planted 
a Rows, distance apart 
b Length of growing season 
c Cultivation 
d Climate necessary 


How the seeds are removed from the boll 
a The cotton gin 
b Uses of the seeds 
(1) Fertilizer 


bo 


(2) Oil 
(3) Paper 
3 How cotton is transported 
a Bales 
b Steamships 
c Trains 
d Trucks 


e Steam and gasolene furnish“opportunity for 
separate projects 
4 How cotton is spun 
a The spinning-wheel 
b The distaff 
How cloth is made 
Yards in a bolt of cloth 
List kinds of cotton cloth 
List prices of cotton cloth 
Sizes of cotton thread, twine 
List articles made of cotton: sheets, clothes, hand- 
kerchiefs, dresses; towels, stockings, curtains, 
underwear, thread, twine, tape, paper, oil. 
11 Copy good designs for gingham, cambric, muslin 
12 Dye. How cotton cloth is colored 
We experimented to see if goods were fast color 
Tried to dye some cloth ourselves 


—" 
oo OnI oO CO 


II Social Adjustments 


Committees were appointed: 

1 To care for the cotton plants 

2 To organize the chart 

3 To select the best papers 

4 Tocarry on the dye experiments 


When they took up the life in the cabin and the, 





III For covering the course of study 
* Reading from 

“The Four Wonders” 
“How the World is Clothed”’ 
“The Story of Cotton” 
“How We are Clothed”’ 
“The Story of Cotton” 
“Industrial Studies of the United States” 


Spelling . 
Unlimited words from the conversations 
Children listed words they felt they needed to learn 


Language 

Poems, picture study, dramatization, oral and 

writtea reproduction 

Stories of Eli Whitney 

Stories from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 

Increasing vocabulary, by learning new words and 
their meaning, as, plantation, bale, gin, warp, 
woof, roving, spindle 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln and Emancipation 


Music 
Southern Folk Songs, as: 
Dixie 
Old Folks at Home 
Kentucky Home 
Old Black Joe 


Number 
Problems about number of seeds in a_ boll of cotton 
Hours it will take a man to pick a bale of cotton 
Baskets of cotton one negro picks in a day 
Foot and yard, in measuring cotton cloth 
If a foot costs 12 cents, how much will a yard 
cost? etc. 


Handwork and Drawing 
The sand-table, showing the plantation 
The cotton boll (drawing) 
The cotton blossoms (drawing) 
People picking cotton (drawing) 
The doll house towels (weaving) 
Making a spinning-wheel of cardboard 


List of the Most Valuable References Used 


The Four Wonders (Rand, McNally, Chicago) 

How the World is Clothed — F. G. Carpenter (American 
Book Company, New York) 

The Story of Cotton (Rand, McNally) 

How We are Clothed (Macmillan, New York) 

Textiles (D. Appleton Company, New York) 

Southern Cotton Oil Company, Equitable Building, 
120 Broadway, New York City 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H. 

Cheney Silk Company, South Manchester, Conn. 

Corticelli Silk Company, Florence, Mass. 

The Second School Year — V. S. Lalla, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Fleisher Yarns Company 

Shepard, Norwell Company, Boston, Mass. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Board of Trade. (Any city in the cotton region.) 





The Secret 


To a Dimple said a Frown, 
“T would give you half a crown, 
To teach me how a compliment to win.” 


To the Frown replied the Dimple, 
“Why, the trick is very simple: 
Dance on tiptoe all around the mouth and chin,” 
—John B. Tabb. 
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A Mother Goose Project for the Second Grade 


Mildred Schwab 
Manual Arts Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


es is probably no place more loved by children 
than Mother Goose Village. From earliest talking 

days children learn to know all the Mother Goose 
inhabitants and the tales about them. 

The boys in Girard College are no exception to the rule. 
One day, being in need of material for a lettering lesson, I 
asked the boys what poems they were studying just then. 
I was delighted to find that for some time Mother Goose had 
been reigning, and they were reviewing many well-known 
rhymes and learning a few new ones. Here, of course, was 
a prolific field. 

For several days thereafter we spent our half hour 
Drawing period lettering the names of Mother Goose 
characters. I put around the room the Jessie Wilcox 
Smith illustrations of the rhymes. We had a lot of fun 
trying to guess which rhyme each picture represented. 

- Most of the rhymes were easily matched with the pictures, 
but there were a few hard ones. 

_ From this we conceived the idea of niaking some illustra- 
tions ourselves, and making them into a book. Our first 
lesson was on folding the paper and sewing the book. 

Then we discussed the cover. One boy reminded us 
that the title of the book ought to be on the cover. By class 
vote, we chose a simple title — just “Mother Goose.” 
Then, we measured spaces one inch high for the lettering. 
When the cover was finished it looked somewhat as follows: 

The back of the cover was lettered with the name of the 

boy who made the booklet. 


MOTHER 
GOOSE 


JOHN 
SMITH 








The inside of the book was devoted to the illustrations. 
Each boy chose the rhymes that he himself wanted to use. 
On the right-hand pages the boys drew the pictures, and on 
the opposite pages they lettered the title. The drawing was 
done in pencil, and crayons were taken for coloring, if 
coloring was desired. 

The illustrations involved both memory and imaginative 
drawing. The wall upon which Humpty Dumpty sat 
strangely resembled the wall around our own school grounds, 
and the see-saw of Margery Daw was a duplicate of the see- 
saws on ourplayground. While the boys had their own ideas 
for their illustrations they needed some help in expressing 
these ideas graphically. The necessary help was supplied 
by many Mother Goose illustrations cut from magazines 
and books. The component parts of many different 
pictures served as inspiration for expressing original com- 
positions. The illustrative material provided merely 
furnished an opportunity for visualizing concepts of un- 
familiar forms. This added to what might be called the 
child’s “graphic vocabulary.” This graphic vocabulary is 
just as necessary to his graphic expression as words are to 
his oral and written expression. 

The most popular rhymes: seemed to be “Humpty- 
Dumpty,” “See-Saw, Margery Daw,” and “Jack and Jill.” 
Here is a type page from one of the books: 








News of our Mother Goose work spread, and the other 
teachers saw opportunity for correlated work. 

In the language class, the boys gave pantomime plays, 
based on the rhymes. One boy was allowed to choose a 
rhyme that he wished to act out, and he also chose the boys 
he needed to help him with this performance. The plays 
were given in the form of charades, the class having to guess 
which rhyme the boys were acting. These plays were 
given in the auditorium room later, and also formed a very 
pleasing part of the program in one of our morning chapel 
exercises. 

Other language work involved was the making of short, 
concise “telling” sentences by the beys in answer to ques- 
tions by the teacher, as, for example, “What did Jack and 
Jill do?” Answer, “Jack and Jill went up the hill.” 

In the language room, the boys chose a rhyme each day, 
from which to take their spelling words. The rhyme chosen 
was written on the board. Then the boys picked out all the 
family words. After this, they listed the words they 
already knew. Then they studied those remaining, to- 
gether with new family words. For the written lesson, the 
rhyme was dictated line by line. The first day “Little 
Boy Blue” was chosen. 

The arithmetic lesson for the day evolved from the same 
thyme. First, the class discussed the number of cows and 
sheep that Little Boy Blue had. They made an arbitrary 
decision of six sheep and ten cows. They made problems 
by supposing some animals were lost, Boy Blue’s father 
buying more, etc. They talked of the cows getting into the 
corn. If each cow had eaten three ears of corn, how many 
ears were eaten? From this, came counting by threes, and 
development of the three table very naturally. 

The next day the rhyme chosen was, “Jack-be-nimble.” 
After using this for spelling, an arithmetic drill was de- 
veloped. The following was put on the board: 


7 


197 2.6 4 8 J) 





Each number represented a hurdle over which “Jack” 
must jump before he finally reached the candle. “Jumping 
over” the numbers meant multiplying each number by two, 
adding two to each number, or a similar operation in arith- 
metic. The hurdler started at the left and progressed over 
each hurdle toward the right. Only nimble and quick 
Jacks were able to complete the course safely, and surmount 
the candle. The numbers representing the hurdles were 
changed frequently to avoid mere use of memory without 
thought. 

A third rhyme used was “Jack and Jill.” The arithmetic 
connected with this rhyme brought out liquid measure. 
One boy suggested measuring a pail of water with a ruler. 
He was allowed to do so. Then he was asked if he would 
go to the store, and ask to buy six inches of milk. He saw 
the point, and suggested the use of measures. Then the 
class proceeded to measure the contents of the bucket with 
the regular gallon, quart, pint and gill measures which the 
boys got from the room closet. After this they played 
milk-store for the rest of the period, using the water in place 
of milk. Boys were allowed to go to the store and buy 
milk, the amount of money they owed being placed on the 
board. Fifteen cents was charged for a quart, and eight 
cents forapint. Ifa boy bought a quart and a pint, fifteen 
and eight had to be added, as also did fifteen and fifteen for 
two quarts. Both these operations involved carrying, 
which the boys attempted then for the first time. The 
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next day many of the pupils had grasped the idea of carry- 
ing in addition, although it had only been mentioned in- 
cidentally the day before. 

Sometimes, in playing milk-store, the boys pretended the 
quart measure was lost, in which case the pint measure had 
to be used twice for each quart. Similarly, each measure 
had its turn of being lost, and this gave additional oppor- 
tunity for problem work. 


423 
Thus, it may be seen how, through the one central idea of 
Mother Goose many subjects were correlated and became a 
part of the project. Much new subject matter was intro- 
duced in a natural manner. Opportunity was given for 
self-expression orally, dramatically and graphically, and 
through all this there was a great sustaining interest on the 


part of the child, leading to the development of constructive 
thinking. 
































Outlines for Coloring 


Nursery Rhyme Dances 


Jack and Jill 


ForMATION — Single circle. 
join inside hands. 


Measures 1, 2— Run forward in line of circle. 


MEasuRES 3, 4— Partners face, join hands and swing 
arms with a rocking motion. 


Measures 5, 6 — Jack sits on heels, hands on hips. 
MEAsuREs 7, 8 — Jill sits on heels, hands on hips. 


Partners stand side by side, 


Humpty Dumpty 


FoRMATION — Same as for “Jack and Jill.” 

Measures 1, 2, 3, 4— Run forward in line of circle. 

Measures 5, 6, 7, 8 — Run forward in opposite direction 
in line of circle. Sing “Tra, la, la,” throughout 
Part II to the above music. 

ForMATION — Double circle in the ratio of 2 outside to 
1 inside circle. Outside circle face inward; inside 
circle face outward. 


Jack and Jill 


Jack and fill, went up the hill, 


To get 





(4 
Jack fell down and 


broke his crown And 


r 


Jill came tum - bling after. 
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(After Kate Greer.away) Ply ° Kf 


MeEasvres 1, 2 — Outside circle to L; at the word “wall” 
inside circle raise joined hands high. (After Kate Greenaway) 
Measures 3, 4 — Outside circle to R; at the word “fall,” 
all clap hands, and inside circle squat, arms akimbo. MEASURE 8 — Each team stops, each grasps an arm of 
MEAsuvREs 5, 6, 7 — Outside circle: 1’s drive 2’s (horses) members still in squatting position (Humpty Dumpties) 

















around the circle by joining hands with No. 2’s, who with both hands and swing the Humpty Dumpties 
extend arms backward; high running steps. backward and forward to the end of measure 8. 
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Outlines for Coloring 
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. Humpty Dumpty 





Hump -ty Dump-ty 


sat on a wall, 


Hump-ty Dump -ty had a great fall; 





All the king’s horses and all the king’s ,men, Couldn’t put Hump -ty Dump -ty back there again. 


Informal Gymnastics for First and Second 


Grades 


G. L. B. 


Two-Minute Drills 


¢ planning “relief drills” for the first and second grades 
we keep the same mental, physical and physiological 

result in mind that we work for in the other grades, but 
the material and its presentation are entirely different. 
The commands are informal, the movements employed are 
natural ones, taken from the child’s world, his daily activ- 
ities, imitating adult occupations; we enter into the great 
big land of ‘‘Let’s pretend.” 

It is advisable to take a few minutes’ exercise every half 
hour, and these periods are planned a month in advance, 
the drills changed every two weeks unless interest is sus- 
tained, in which case the work is continued. 

Little children enjoy and benefit by frequent repetition. 
At nine in the morning we have the daily morning inspec- 
tion, and entries on health charts, and a little time may well 
be spent on hygiene. Some of the jingles published in 
“Teaching Health,” Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y., suggest others that the children may work out; the 
traditional nursery rhymes are the basis, and clean hands, 
teeth, baths, fresh air, etc., the topics written up. Little 
tots of five are very quick at rhyming. 

From Atlantic City come these jingles; 

To market, to market, away with a rush, 


Home again, home again, with a tooth brush. 
J. S. (8 years) 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

Cleaning his finger-nails, 

His face was washed clean, his hair was combed straight, 
And he certainly did look great. 


These may be sung and acted out, and are relished up to 
the fourth grade, especially those worked out by members 
of the class. 

At 9.30 a marching song is a very good channel in which 
to direct pent-up energies — “Left, Left, listen to the 
music,” from Gaynor, “Let the feet go tramp, tramp, tramp,” 
from Sperling’s Play-ground Book, “Soldier Boy,” etc., are 
all received very enthusiastically and will be found worth 
the time spent in the doing. 

At 10 o’clock some mimetics are welcome. We may 
start the drill with a stretching exercise — “Be tall trees,” 
and hold the arms in upward stretch position while the 
teacher urges the children to “Lift the head,” “Lift the 
chest,” then “Position.” 

We follow this with wind swaying the branches, arms 
raised sideward and raised and lowered, then the tree trunk 
rocks, the body bends to left and right, using the lateral 
trunk muscles. The birds in the trees jump from it — 
a deep knee bending is taken, followed by a jump and a run; 
this little drill is completed by an informal breathing 
exercise such as “Blowing Wind.” A deep breath is taken, 


then exhaled while the sound of the wind is made;*this is 
repeated three times, and after a drill of this kind nota 
pucker on a single brow can be seen. And even “Dear 
Teacher’s” load is lessened a bit, and the younger and more 
enthusiastic she is the more she needs this little play with 
the children. ; 

We must renew our energy and enthusiasm lest we give 
out early in the year, and if we stop frequently we gain 
more than the two minutes we take from the program, in 
rested nerves, better blood sent to the brain, general relaxa- 
tion of muscles and nerves. It often seems that just as we 
are becoming interested it is time to stop! But that is 
nature’s law — economy and conservation of powers. 0 

At 10.30 o’clock we may have a gymnastic story relating 
to the season or the work of the month, or we dramatize a 
story we are reading. We think of this in three parts; the 
beginning of the play to exercise the muscles of the upper 
body, neck, chest, arms and shoulder girdle; the second part 
to development of the middle part — abdominal muscles, 
back, lateral trunk; and the third part to exercise the lower 
part, thigh, legs, ankles, feet. Gymnastic stories are too 
much used to need a description. Rebecca Stoneroad’s 
book has material for every month in the year. 

_At 11 o’clock comes the recess, where we use all the 
singing games — “Mulberry Bush,” “Farmer in the Dell,” 
“Round and Round the Village,” “Blue Bell,” “Muffin 
Man,” “Looby Loo,” etc., and at 11.30 dismissal usually 
occurs for the little tots. 

In the afternoon the period after lunch is more of a strain 
for the children than the morning session, so we try to have 
these drills appeal to the children. At 1.30 we teach games 
to be used later at recesses, at lunch periods, and after 
school.. We take up both class-room games and out-door 
games, in the first term “Cat and Rat,” “I see you,” “Simon 
Says,” “Jack be Nimble,” “Jolly is the Miller,” “Squirrel 
and Trees,” ‘Squirrel and Nut,” “Good Morning,” “Lost 
Child,” and “Vis-a-Vis,” are always popular. I think all of 
these are too well known to need description, and may be 
found in Bancroft. The Game “Vis-a-Vis” was taught by 
Miss Louise Baylis to the P. T. department of New Vork 
University in 1917. A circle is formed and partners taken; 
one child is in center; he is “It.” The teacher calls “Face to 
face,” “Back to back,” “Face to Face,” etc.; if a command 
is repeated the children jump in place, if the command be 
changed, they jump in the direction indicated. At “Vis-a- 
Vis” all change partners, the one who is “It” grabbing 
a partner, the one left over being “It.” 

This may be played in the classroom or out-of-doors, 
and is a very good game; it is usually dubbed “Change” by 
the children, and the teacher may use the term “Change” 
instead of “Vis-a-Vis” at her discretion. This should be 
followed by an informal breathing exercise such as smelling 
a flower, or blowing milkweed. 
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At 2 P.M. rhythmic work will fit in beautifully; at first 
the children skip to music, run, hop, clap, stamp, then they 
follow a natural progression by alternating 8 marching 
steps with 8 skips, etc.; they may change from a run to a 
skip with the change of music as the only signal, clapping 
1, 2, 3, pause (4), to polka time, and stamping in the same 
way leads to the folk dances instead of using the technical 
polka step; three running steps with an appeal on the first 
count and pause on the fourth is simple; the child will not 
then need to spend time in preparation and learning steps, 
but may get right into the enjoyment of the dance. 

After February of the first year Danish Dance of Greeting 
and “Shoemaker” may be taken up in first grade, and 


reviewed in the second, and “Chimes of Dunkirk” and, 


“Sandal Polka,” are also taught. The thing we are aiming 
at is self-expression in response to the music for the sake of 
organic vigor and mental sanity, so the simpler the tech- 
nique is made the greater the results. 

Instead of the gymnastic stories at the 10 o’clock period 
imaginary plays and mimetic exercises may be introduced, 
such as Snowing—Stretch arms, shake fingers, then softly 
lowering toward floor. Falling leaves — Arms are raised 
forward and fingers show the fluttering leaves. This is 
excellent after writing or drawing to relax the small muscles 
of the hand. 

Picking apples: Raise both arms above head, raise 
heels, reach for fruit, bend head backward, then take a 
deep knee bending to place fruit in baskets, finish by carrying 
home. 

Climb rope: Alternate hands above head, pulling down- 
ward; this may be done rhythmically, and any little tune 
hummed. 

Then some informal work in athletics. Throwing bean 
bags and balls; catching, jumping over an imaginary brook 
marked on the floor by two chalk lines. A crouch start for 
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running from imitation. A “Prepare to jump” exercise. 
Jumping over a log: Raise heels; bend knees, 3, jump log, 
4, land on soft leaves and laugh, then breathe deeply. 

In the Fall we play falling nuts, pattering rain, swirling 
leaves, running squirrels, flying birds, raking leaves; horses 
prancing, trotting, running, galloping; saw wood and 
split wood. 

In our marching songs we use the soldier motives, march- 
ing singly and by twos, carrying a flag, blowing a cornet, 
beating a drum, loading, aiming and shooting rifle; soldier 
hats, hands placed on heads with fingers meetings in a point, 
knapsacks, arms folded behind, “The King of France” may 
be sung for time, or “Oh, Have You Seen the Shah?” 
acted. During these periods the windows should be opened 
for a few minutes at least, and the plays made as vigorous 
as possible, and the gymnastics correlated with the work 
done in other subjects. 

The plays will be found to be educative mentally; they 
will more quickly than anything else develop attention, 
alertness, accuracy; they will teach bodily control, stimu- 
late observation, imagination and expression; they will help 
the children to acquire ease, erectness, and grace, freedom 
in all bodily movements which will release the mind 
from self-repression, shyness, sulkiness, diffidence. The 
ethical virtues that will be developed through games are 
charity, courtesy, consideration, forgetfulness of self for the 
good of the class. All these are started in the kindergarten; 
we are now making the child see his usefulness to others, to 
the community, and to his country. 

“Life is glorious if lived gloriously,” and I think you will 
agree that it takes every ounce of stamina we have to live 
“gloriously,” but if we keep ourselves in good muscular tone 
and organic vigor the hardest part of the battle is won; 
tonicity gives a good brain and strong will —a feeling of 
health, strength, well-being and power. 


Dramatic Picture Study 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


The Helping Hand— Renouf 


Note These lessons were given by the writer in the City Normal 
School, Rochester, N. Y. Student teachers noted as nearly as possible 
the actual words of children. In this lesson a fourth grade was used. 


Teacher To-day we shall talk about a picture with 
which you are all familiar. You have decided long ago 
that this is a little girl and her grandfather, that they 
have been on a fishing trip, and that the grandfather 
allows the little girl to think that she is helping him a 
great deal. Now I want you to pretend that they have 
put the boat away and have just gone home to their little 
cottage, where they will tell the story of the day’s trip 
to the little girl’s father and mother. We needa name 
for her. What shall it be, Esther? . 

Esther 1 should like to call her Katrina. 

Teacher Very well, that is a good name. The girls 
may all think for a moment what Katrina will probably 
tell her father and mother. The boys may think of the 
grandfather’s stary. (Two or three minutes are given for 
this.) You may be Katrina, Doris. You are just running 
into the cottage. 

Doris Oh, father, just think what I’ve been doing! 
I went out with grandfather to catch some fish. I had 
such a lovely time on the,boat. I pulled on one of the 
oars, and I think I helped a lot, didn’t I, grandfather? 
He looks very tired now, and I think he ought to go right 
to bed, don’t you? 

Teacher A good story, Doris. You have been very 
careful not to use so many of those troublesome little 
“ands.” Will you be the grandfather, Edward? You 
have just followed Katrina into the house. 

Edward Well, we’ve been out fishing all day. Katrina 
caught a fish herself. Perhaps she will show it to you 





later. She helped me row the boat and I hardly had to 
work at all. Maybe I’ll take her again to-morrow. 

Teacher Your story was short, Edward, but your sen- 
tences were clean-cut and I think you have caught the 
spirit of the picture. Eleanor, you may take the picture 
in your hand and tell us just what Katrina and her grand- 
father are saying to each other. He looks rather amused, 
but she is very serious, isn’t she? 

Eleanor “Well, Katrina, we’ve had a fine day.” 

“Oh, yes, we have, grandpa. May I help you row the 
boat?” 

“Why yes, I am getting tired. Come up here and sit 
by me.” 

“Oh, this boat is hard to row!” 

“Yes, because it is such a big boat — but it is easier 
when you help me.” 

“Do I really help you, grandpa?” 

“Why, I don’t know what I would do without you! 
Perhaps I can find a present for you when you get home.” 

“Oh! what will it be, grandpa?” 

“Well —I think I can find a nice sea-shell for you. 
If you hold it to your ear, the sea will sing to you.” 

“That will be lovely, grandpa. I’m getting hungry, 
too. Aren’t you? Do you suppose supper will be ready? 
Let’s hurry.” 

“All right. I am hungry, too. Now pull hard.” 

Teacher Thank you, Eleanor. That was a realistic 
bit of conversation. Who wants to tell the next story? 
Perhaps you think they are saying something else. Be 
careful not to overwork “well” and “why.” 

(As many pupils tell the story as time will permit.) 

These examples will suggest the possibilities in dramatic 
picture study. The next article in the series will present 
another method by which the lessons may be varied. 
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Oral English in Grade III 


Elizabeth V. Cloney 


HERE is perhaps nothing that excites the spontaneous 
approbation of a large audience more than the 
ability of the few among its numbers who arise very 

simply and in clear, well-chosen words audible to all through 
careful enunciation, set forth the ideas that large groups 
are thinking about. The point to be pondered by the 
teacher who is training the audience of to-morrow is this: 
that even in a gathering of men and women intellectually 
trained in secondary and higher schools of education, when 
the time comes for discussion from the floor, even though 
the subject matter lies very close to their personal interests, 
the number who actually say something of importance and 
say it well is pitifully small. The reason for this is evident; 
practice in expressing an idea in well-arranged sentences and 
in clean-cut, well-chosen words with the speaker’s thought 
focused on what he wishes to convey to his listeners to the 
entire exclusion of any thought of self, has not been given 
systematically and continuously through the grades and on 
through college. 

But is the importance of Oral English great enough to 
warrant such persistent practice? Popular meetings with 
discussion from the floor are every-day occurrences. Wood- 
row Wilson evidently thought the verbal message the most 
vital medium for mind meeting mind, for he chose to have a 
clear understanding of the purpose and meaning of his plan 
for a League of Nations conveyed to the masses through 
verbal addresses delivered throughout the country. The 
individual is one of a group whose common means of inter- 
course is speech. When a child leaves school his knowledge 
of geography or arithmetic may or may not be put to a test, 
but his ability or lack of ability to speak his mother tongue 
is evidenced every day, and many times his advancement 
in the business world is conditioned by it. Power developed 
in oral composition carries over to skill in written com- 
position. 

Daily systematic instruction and guided practice should 
begin in the first grade and carry on through all the grades 
into the secondary and higher schools. The work of the 
third year, its difficulties, definite lines of instruction and 
practice, standards of achievment, and the bibliography 
most helpful to me in determining these points furnish the 
basis of this paper. 

The problem of the third grade teacher in oral language 
is to train his pupils to express themselves clearly in related 
sentences, numbering not less than three nor more than five, 
upon subj ects within their experience, using a fitting vocabu- 
lary and voices pleasing and distinctly audible to their 
classmates. This is not an easy task, but it can be made a 
most enjoyable one. 

The Boston teacher with the new course of study as her 
guide has the problem of too broad a field to cover and an 
entire lack of definite requirements eliminated. There 
remain, however, the problems of meager vocabulary, gross 
grammatical errors with ears attuned for years to them, 
slovenly ways of speaking, senses not alert in discovering 
points of interest for topics for conversation in the daily 
life about them, and a lack of desire to talk as freely and 
naturally to their companions in the schoolroom as upon 
the playground and street. 

If the daily school instruction is motivated intelligently 
the experience of the child is enlarged and his vocabulary 
correspondingly increased. In the schoolroom reading, 
literature, nature study, and seat work lend themselves 
readily to increasing the vocabulary. The reading books 
furnished third grade children are a treasure house of lovely 
thoughts expressed in beautiful words and phrases, in 
stories dear to the hearts of the children. When we finish 
reading a story we particularly enjoy we reread it silently 
for lovely words and phrases; sometimes we go “hunting” 
on Mrs. Ewing’s grounds or.Alice Cary’s and the “game” 
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we bag is a lovely word or phrase. Pegs help to keep an 
accurate tally and the one having the greatest number is 
the “big chief” whose tribe will welcome his return. 

A few explanatory words of meaning must be given with 
the word “bagged.”” When we read “The Fairy Shoes,” 
after following Tim’s erring feet through the swamp in search 
of marigolds, we left him in front of his muddy little fairy 
shoes in the schoolroom and went back to pick a “cluster” 
of the words or phrases that told us anything about the 
marigolds. The children found that they “bloomed and 
shone,” they were “like cups of gold,” they were “shining 
flowers,” they were “beautiful flowers,” they were “bright 
marsh-marigolds.” ‘The Scarecrow,” by Thaxter, gave us 
“white as the light sea foam” and “ruby red” to add to our 
list of color words, and “Birds in Spring” from thesame book 
gave us “rustle, croon and twitter, crool and croaking, 
humming, thrill and call” for our list of sound words. The 
teacher’s part lies in using selections that limit the search to 
a page or two and give the richest yield. I have found the 
Elson Reader, Book Three, of great value in vocabulary 
building. 

The reading of stories arid poems by the teacher, with the 
children’s attention focused on finding apt words or phrases, 
is especially helpful. A five-minute reading from “The 
King of the Golden River” gave us five descriptive words 
about the fire. Reciting‘‘Abou Ben Adhem” took only three 
minutes and we found that in the large picture that hangs 
on our wall, called “LeLeverde Lune,” the moonlight made 
the still water “rich and likea lily in bloom ”’too. Personally 
I prefer reading to the children for six minutes a day than 
a half hour one day a week. I think the habitual “exposure” 
accomplishes more completely the end in view, and it is 
easier to focus the children’s attention on one thing in a 
six minutes’ reading than in one that covers a half hour. 

Nature study directs the child’s attention to the living, 
growing things which interest him, broadening his experience 
and making necessary the addition of more words to his 
vocabulary. 

Our occasional weather report has added a number of 
words to our list; the day may be pleasant, bright, fair or 
cloudy, dismal, dreary; the wind may be brisk, gentle, 
noisy, rough and boisterous, it may whistle, sigh, moan, 
shriek and roar; one day may be warmer or cooler than 
another, the sun’s rays may be hot, andso on. The plants 
in the window boxes have helped too. Just now they are 
giving us the words, “bloom” and “blossom’’; a saucy robin 
on our elm tree gave us a chance to appreciate Lowell’s 
lovely phrase, “‘atilt like a blossom among the leaves’’; our 
pollywogs have taught us the words “scavenger” and 

“stagnant,” for the children feed them with the flies they 
“swat” and delight in watching their swift movements; a 
pair of baby rabbits gave us “quivering nose,” “ ridiculous 
tail,” and “timid ways.’ 

A great variety of seat work can be based on the new 
vocabulary, serving the double purpose of occupying the 
children and making the words more familiar. Valuable 
suggestions are given in both the second and third grade 
courses of study. We enjoy this way of reviewing the 
vocabulary our reading books have given us. 

Our reading satan page 206 and page 209, are used for 
phrases for 


Color 

1 Cherries. 

2 Cherry blossoms. 
Sound 

1 Birds. 

2 Frogs. 


On their desks with letters the children make. 
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Color 
1 ruby red. 
2 White as the light sea foam. 
Sound 
° 1 Croon and twitter. 


2 Crool and croaking. 


This is playing “I Spy,” and we enjoy it immensely. 

Grammatical errors are best eliminated by constant 
daily practice inlanguage games. Verb errors, incorrect use 
of pronouns, and double negatives are the chief sources of 
trouble. The games should be short and lively, giving 
opportunity for the greatest number of children to use the 
correct form during the time. For instance, in drilling on 
“T haven’t it,” John may stand in front of the class to re- 
cover his eraser that has been given to some child in the 
room. He says, “I am looking for my eraser. I think it 
is in the third row.” The row immediately stands and 
each in turn says quickly and distinctly “I haven’t it,” and 
sits. Perhaps John says, “Seventh row,” with the same 
result and follows with “Fifth row.” Within a minute 
three rows of children have said the correct form. When 
the eraser is recovered, I quickly call upon the child who 
has spoken most distinctly to take John’s place and he gives 
yemaining rows an opportunity to say the correct form. 
Our aim in every game is to eliminate all possible conversa- 
tion but the grammatical form to be drilled upon. One 
teacher I know has correct grammatica' phrases numbered 
upon her blackboard and whenever a child makes az error 
she gives the number of the corresponding correct phrase, the 
child glances at the board and corrects himself. Short 
sentences using the correct verbal forms may be placed on a 
sheet of cardboard. Each row may be a train and each 
individual a car. Clear articulation and no halting are 
required. The train running most smoothly may be ‘“‘The 
Ow!” or ‘The Southwestern Limited.” The sheets may be 
used over and over again, changing the device for variety. 

Slovenly ways of speaking may be corrected by planning 
special lessons for articulation, but more effectively by 
insisting upon active motion of the lips and tongue in every 
lesson requiring vocalization. In music, insistence upon 
enunciating the words of each song should be stressed, and 
in phonics the careful enunciation of each syllable with 
special attention to initial and final consonants in the word. 
In oral reading a consciousness of the teacher’s getting the 
ideas from the child’s reading instead of from a book, 
dialogues read from the books to listening groups, praise for 
such careful enunciation that listening is made easy, all 
make for pleasing qualities of voice and enunciation. 
Dramatization is very helpful, for only children who can 
make themselves distinctly heard may take part. Oppor- 
tunities for questioning each other, and even the very act of 
having the child stand before his audience when he talks 
encourages careful enunciation. Sometimes a group of 
children need special training. In nearly every case they 
are the ones who have lazy lips. Some such exercise as 
this 

ik 
ipAit 


should be given rapidly for a minute or two each day until 
the need for it is eliminated. 

Creating a desire to talk as freely and spontaneously in 
the schoolroom as on the playground and developing the 
power to discover interesting themes in the everyday life 
about them involves the subject of oral composition. 
Success in this field is conditioned by the teacher’s ability to 
choose subjects of personal interest to the children and in 
training them to find an interesting point in the theme, to 
state it in a “lead-on” sentence and to follow it up with 
related sentences which further unfold the idea conveyed 
by the first. 

Children, being human, like best to talk about the hap- 
penings in their own lives, and countless subjects for ora] 
composition can be drawn from their experiences at home, 
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on the street, and in school. Their toys, pets, their games, 
recreations, and amusements; their duties in school, at 
home, and in the community; their desires and aspirations; 
the stories they have heard and read, the poems they have 
learned, the pictures they have seen and studied — all 
these make topics of interest for their talks. 

Oral composition is more than conversation, however, 
and involves training the children to make a good start in 
the first sentence and to push on in the succeeding ones. 
The three sentence paragraph is of inestimable value in 
getting this idea assimilated. Time is well spent that is 
consumed in the mastery of the “‘lead-on” sentence. Such 
a sentence may be given by the teacher and two “follow- 
the-leader” sentences required of the children. 


Teacher My dolly has a new dress. 

Child No. 1 It is pink and white. It has buttons up 
the back. 

Child No.2 It is made of silk. Mother made it from a 


piece of my dress. 

Child No.3 Itis green. It has lace around the neck. 

A “lead-on” sentence may be assigned to two rows in 
each section, each child in the row being required to give 
two “follow-the-leader” sentences. The listening rows may 
decide on which group did the keenest thinking and so had 
the most varied results. When we march they carry flags 
or do some other delightful thing. 

Comparison of pairs of sentences -has developed dis- 
criminating power in recognizing a “‘lead-on” sentence. 
The questions asked are, “Which is the better “lead-on” 
sentence? Why? 


1 LIownacat. 
I own a mother cat. 


bo 


My cat is big and fat. 
I have a cat. 


ow 


I was out playing. 
I was playing with my top. 


Of course the. vital part of the question is “Why?” and 
when one’s class has reached the place where they tell you 
promptly that “if you know it’s a mother cat you can tell 
about her kittens; if you know the cat is big and fat you can 
tell what makes her so; if you say you’re playing with your 
top you can tell what it does”; -you know the idea of the 
“lead-on”’ sentence has been assimilated and it is time to give 
attention to the “follow-the-leader” sentences. Models 
read to the class and put upon the board with attention 
specially directed to the second and third sentences as 
related to the first help greatly; later on, compositions by 
the children themselves may be used as models and stand- 
ards. The following are oral compositions given by my 
children that we have saved fos standards. 


I shine the brasses for my mother. I use a cloth and some polish. 
I take a dry cloth and rub them hard. 
Girl; 9 yrs. old 


I help my mother pick beans. I drop some of them on the floor. 
My sister calls me “butter fingers.” 
Girl; 8 yrs. old 


A little bird dropped from a tree. I picked it up and carried it 
into the house. I tried to save its life but it died. 
Boy; 10 yrs. old 


Near my house lives a little Angora kitten. One day he jumped 
on to the fence for me to scratch his head. I did it and he purred. 
Boy; 2 vrs. old 


One day when I went into O’Keefe’s I dropped my quarter. A 
lady said, “You should have bigger hands.” I think my hande are 
big enough for me. Boy; 9 yrs. ola 


At Franklin Park I saw the elephants. They had a chain on their 


legs. One tried to get away,but the chain wouldn’t let him. 
Girl. 9 yrs. old 


We chose the above standards because they stood the 
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test. Our_test is as follows: 1 Is the composition inter- 
esting? 2 Is the first sentence a “lead-on” one? 3 Do 
the second and third sentences really ‘‘follow-the-leader”? 
When a composition stands the test I become recording 
secretary and the slips with the authors’ names appended 
are put carefully into a folder. After two months’ work 
twenty children had at least one slip to their credit, and the 
other twenty have succeeded fairly well in passing the 
second and third parts of the test, but have failed on the 
first, their compositions sounding too much like some other 
child’s to be worth saving. I am trying to overcome that 
difficulty by giving these children the first opportunity to 
recite on a new topic. 

We have taken ten minutes a day for the work. The 
topic has been assigned in the morning. The children are 
allowed to work in pairs before school in the afternoon, 
reciting to each other in low tones while the one listening 
counts one, two, three, sentences. We take two days for 
one topic, or three, if necessary, to give each child an oppor- 
tunity to talk, We take a few minutes of the time each 
day for class discussion, keeping pretty closely to the test 
questions. One period a week is given entirely to exam- 
ination of models or improving poor compositions. This 
necessitates blackboard work, which really takes it into the 
field of written composition, but its aim is to help the oral 
work. When the children have mastered the three sen- 
tence paragraph, four sentences may be required, and if the 
work is carried on systematically and intelligently the 
children at the end of the year should be able to give five 
short related sentences upon a given subject within their 
experience. We are now saving compositions worthy of 
being used as standards for a four-sentence paragraph after 
three months’ work along these lines. 

Description and imagination can be as readily used in the 
three sentence oral composition as narration; stories heard 
and read may be summarized in three sentences; the point 
of interest in a picture may be enlarged in the same way; 
in fact, every phase of oral composition may be covered with 
the exception of dialogue and dramatization. 

Through dialogue and dramatization the children gain 
freedom from self-consciousness and an ability to move 
about and talk as freely in the classroom as upon the play- 
ground. The reading books provide an inexhaustible 
supply of good material. The Buckwalter Third Reader 
has a number of short fables with much conversation that 
the little people in the B section enjoy acting, and the Elson 
Third Reader furnishes much good material involving two or 
three episodes which require more ability. We make no 
attempt to memorize the words of the book, but insist upon 
wideawake conversation, and voices distinctly audible to 
the listening children. - There is no attempt at stage setting, 
but our imaginations are given full rein; my desk becomes a 
golden goose and so on. The children gain rapidly in poise 
and ability to talk naturally and we sometimes invite an- 
other class in to enjoy the play with us. 

Reproduction of stories, picture study, free conversation, 
and more formal composition in response to well planned 
questions help to give the children mastery over their 
mother tongue. Picture study can be used very effectively 
in training the children to see the important thing in the 
picture and state it in a few simple words. The sentence 
power gained in this way carries ovet into all other com- 
position work. Pictures just as vivid as any painted with a 
brush are sketched in the stories and poems that are the 
child’s right, his share of the fine things literature has to 
offer. While the lilting rhythm of the lines on Hiawatha’s 
childhood ring in his ears, the picture of the little Indian 
boy outside his wigwam, with the water lapping at his feet 
and the trees in the dark forest whispering together, is before 
his mind’s eye. It is a pleasure, not a task, to tell what he 
sees. 

It is equally delightful to find the words of the poet 
or author which bring out a certain picture. We discovered 
that once in a while a story in our reading books is really a 
series of “word pictures” and then we havea“ movie.” The 
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story of Genghis Khan in Carroll and Brooks Third Reader 
made a reel of five pictures, each picture being expressed by a 
different child who told “what he saw.” My only part in 
the exercise was the framing of two questions: 1 What is 
the first picture you see? 2 What picture do you see 
next? I was amazed at the ease with which the children’ 
presented the pictures in their right order and the very good 
sentences in which they expressed them. One child dis- 
covered we could make it a six-picture reel by imagining 
what happened when the king reached home. He had the 
kingly hands dig a grave in the garden and bury the faithful 
bird. This exercise was taken with the B section at the 
close of a reading period and took about ten minutes. The 
preparatory study of the lesson followed by the reading 
itself made the material familiar, while the killing of the 
faithful hawk and the remorse of the king upon finding the 
dead snake in the spring made the story a perfect‘ ‘thriller,”’ 
lending itself admirably to the ‘‘movie’’ idea. 

Construction work correlated with the language exercises 
does much to broaden the experience of the child and opens 
up endless topics for composition. A miniature Eskimo 
land, made by the children of cotton batting and artificial 
snow, icebergs, igloos, sledges, paper seals, walruses, dogs 
and polar bears, furnished topics for oral composition during 
the whole month of January. We described the country, 
the homes, inside and out; the children, their dress, habits, 
and amusements; we imagined ourselves in turn an Eskimo 
boy, a walrus, and a polar bear and gave the other children 
a chance to find out all they wanted to know about us by 
asking questions that could not be answered by “yes” or 
“no.” One of the children brought a fairly large cardboard 
house to school with “Welcome” on the door-mat and 
window boxes filled with geraniums. We made furniture 
for its rooms and pastured a horse in its back yard. We 
have used it for both descriptive and imaginative com- 
positions. Just now we are beginning a Hiawatha poster 
and expect to have an equally good time with it. 

I have found that careful planning to correlate the 
language, literature, reading, nature study, seat work, and 
games gives the best results with the least waste of time and 
energy. As Miss Cooley aptly puts it, “Pulling singly will 
mark time, pulling together will mark progress.” This 
author’s book on “Language Teaching in the Grades” is of 
great help in making the “right use of the right literature” 
an effective basis for language teaching. The teacher’s 
part lies in training the children to see that their life in 
school and out furnishes them with something to say, and 
that “conscious exposure” to fine ways of saying things 
helps their own expression. A wise selection of literature 
will include such variety as will appeal to the full round of 
the child’s activities — “his plays, loves, admiration, griefs 
and joys.” A poem or story should be presented as a whole 
with attention directed to the pictures. Opportunities for 
learning it by hearing it over and over again as a whole, by 
drawing and constructive exercises, and by every other 
means to which it lends itself should be used. To help the 
children’s oral expression we must give them every oppor- 
tunity to hear the right and fine, and then constant practice 
in saying it. There should be periods for criticism and 
correction, standards should be set and achievments tested 
by them. 

Sheridan’s “Speaking and Writing English” is a clever 
solution of the problem of oral and written composition 
through the use of the three-sentence paragraph planned 
on the single phrase idea. Definite methods of getting a 
right start, of keeping to one point, of gaining mastery over 
the sentence idea, and of training the children to criticise 
their work through standards of achievment for the grade 
are set forth in a very simple but scientific way. Outlines 
for language work in the grades, from the first through the 
eighth with standards of achievement for each, are presented 
as they have actually been worked out in the Lawrence 
schools. 

“Teaching the Fundamental Subjects” is the title of a 
book by Kendall and Mirick in which half the pages are 
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given to the subject of language. This point establishes 
the importance the author gives to this subject even whea 
compared with “fundamentals.” It treats of definite ways 
of correcting errors of speech and mentions the value of 
keeping the children alert to correct such errors in the 
classroom and on the playground. The subject of oral and 
written composition is covered very thoroughly and a 
number of interesting topics suggested. The idea that a 
general subject may be changed into a variety of similar 
ones proved fruitful. We have used this idea to keep our 
oral compositions from becoming monotonous; for instance, 
after the baby rabbits had lived with us one morning, the 
first two rows described them, the next row imagined them- 
selves little rabbits and told us about their habits of eating, 
while the remaining three rows told us about their home, 
they too being bunnies in imagination. Another very help- 
ful suggestion applied to picture study but indirectly helped 
us very much in mastering the sentence idea. The author 
suggested training the children to see the center of interest 
in a picture by requiring him to tell what the picture is 
about in one sentence, using a number of pictures until the 
habit is established. We went a step further and worked 
to make a bare, meager group of words into a fuller expres- 
sion. In studying the “Girl at the Fountain” we changed, 
“A little girl is drinking” to “‘A little Italian girl is drinking 
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at a stone fountain,” and in the same way “A little girl is 
holding a kitten” became, “‘A little Dutch girl is holding a 
large, black cat in her arms.” We have worked out the 
author’s idea of giving a synopsis of a story to let the chil- 
dren elaborate, and then reading the original story to them 
by using the short stories in back numbers of Primary 
EDUCATION and Primary Plans. 


Mr. Hitchcock in “How to English the Young” advises 
leaving fine phrases “loosely around” for the children to 
appropriate; having Mr. Longfellow and others of his kind 
*‘visit” the children while they listen to what he has to say; 
reading to the children every day for five or ten minutes 
something that is fine and within their experience; being a 
model in “clever, forceful, grammatically correct, carefully 
enunciated English.” 

Professor Palmer’s book on “Self Cultivation in English” 
is of great value to the teacher herself in becoming the 
“model” Professor Hitchcock recommends. Dr. Palmer 
advises increasing one’s vocabulary by the addition of two 
new words a week, actually using them in conversation 
until the habit is formed. He recommends reading the 
best that literature offers, associating with those whose 
habits of speech are fine, and taking every opportunity for 
writing. 
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New Store Games 


Anna E. Sample 


(Book rights reserved) 


i ie familiar game of grocery store can be pleasingly 
varied by introducing special stores throughout the 

year. The pupils like old games dressed up as new. 
The variety and novelty of the game increases the pupils’ 
interest and provides an impetus for greater motive power 
and creative ability. 

These new store games are adapted to the project method 
of teaching and can easily be developed as interesting and 
instructive material. 

A pastry or bakery shop is most interesting to use in 
connection with number work early in the term. 

Collect all the pictures of pies, cakes, muffins, cookies, 
bread, etc., found in the advertisement section of the 
prominent magazines. Encourage pupils to help collect. 
The older pupils cut and mount the pictures upon tablet 
backs. 

The opening of the store is a great event. Not only are 
displayed the pictured eatables upon the blackboard sill, 
but upon a table or desk are found wonderfully enticing boxes 
(empty, of course) of the popular brand of cakes. Upon 
another table are shown wax paper bread wrappers looking 
as if the bread were ready to be taken out of the wrappers. 

The pastry shop requires one shop keeper and a clerk for 
each counter or table, thus giving more than one child a 
chance t work in the shop, boys and girls playing together. 

Each clerk wears a white apron brought from home, or 
made at school out of a clean dusting cloth or white paper. 
The shop keeper or owner wears a white cap made of paper. 

The clerks mark the prices as suggested by the shop 
keeper. Prices are marked on the blackboard above the 
pictures, and placed upon tags upon the boxes and bread. 
This is an excellent aid in the recognition and writing of 
numbers for beginners. 

The pupils, after learning to count and write numbers, 
enjoy making their own money with milk top labels or card 
board and tin foil. Writing checks for their purchases is 
often more interesting than making toy money. Odd 
scraps of paper are saved from day to day. The pupils or 
teacher cut these into uniform size. Small booklets or 
check books are made by pinning the papers together. 

The pupils write a check when making a purchase. At 
first this can be very simple, such as making the figure and 
writing or printing the cents or dollars. Later a more 
difficult form can be written, such as: 





| 
Pay Henry Brown $2.00 
Two Dollars 


James Hall 











The town and date can also be written after the pupils have 
attained efficiency. 

At a certain stage in all the’store games it is well to 
encourage the customers to pay too much and receive 
change. This is a help in addition and subtraction. 

Shoe Store is another interesting number game. The 
materials consist of mounted pictures of shees. If space 


permits different size shoe boxes can be used to advantage. 
The store is arranged by placing the kindergarten chairs 
or benches back to back as in a shoe store. 
stool or chair should face the customer. 
chosen for this game. 
The aim of this game is to teach number as in the pre- 
ceding game; but it is also a step higher, for in the Shoe 


The clerk’s 
Several clerks are 





Store the pupil receives his first lesson in the recognition of 
inches. 

The customer places his foot upon the ruler and the clerk 
marks upon the floor or ruler the amount measured. The 
clerk counts the inches, and the customer verifies his 
accuracy also by counting. Then the clerk brings for 
selection several shoes marked the corresponding number 
of inches. The customer makes his selection and pays as in 
the preceding game. 

A Ready-to-Wear Store provides material for teaching 
more complicated measuring for grades, learning the terms 
inches, feet and yards. The pupil learns by doing and 
seeing. 

Pictured suits, dresses, blouses, coats, etc., are cut from 
advertisements and mounted. These are hung about the 
blackboard with the prices marked. Several clerks are 
chosen and given a certain department. The schoolroom 
is divided into various departments, such as dress, suit, 
coat and skirt departments. 

The clerks use yardsticks and tape measures, and can 
also be provided with a pad to mark the measurement, or 
the blackboard can be used. It is interesting to provide 
— books and ask the clerks to make out a simple slip, 
such as: 





1 coat $10.00 
1 dress 5.00 
Total $15.00 


This is an excellent disguise for teaching not only arith- 
metic but also spelling. 

The prospective customer enters the store, and states the 
apparel he wishes to purchase. A floor walker at the door 
directs him to the proper department. The position of 
floor walker is excellent training for the timid pupil. 

_The clerk takes the customer’s measurements. Some- 
times a dull pupil is assisted in this by a head clerk. The 
clerk, after taking the measurements, decides what size will 
be correct. The customer is shown a number of pictures 
and makes a selection. 

The Fruit Store is another advancement, for it can be 
utilized to teach and demonstrate in a visual and practical 
manner the term dozen, as well as the fraction of a dozen. 

The clerk marks the prices of the fruits according to the 

dozen. The customer purchases a fraction of a dozen and 
the clerk calculates the price, the customer verifying the 
correctness of his statement. 
_ The prices of the fruit for beginners can be marked accord- 
ing to the price of the individual fruit. This aids in making 
multiplication more concrete, for the cost must be calcu- 
lated by the clerk multiplying the price of one fruit by the 
number purchased. This avoids monotonous multiplica- 
tion drill. 

The pupils through this game also learn to distinguish 
form, color and the names of fruit. 

- Seed and nursery catalogues and advertisements furnish 
= — to be mounted and displayed upon the black- 

ard. 

It is most interesting to use real fruit when obtainable. 

A Candy Store with buttons, bits of wood, chalk, thick 
pegs, etc., wrapped in waxed and bright paper is a novelty. 
Pounds and ounces can be taught in reality by using a pair 
of scales, 

The milk depot or store furnishes suggestive material. 
Paper cartoons, and glass bottles can be collected by the 
pupils. . Liquid ‘measure is thus taught by actual measure- 
ment when water is used for filling the bottles. 

Other stores are readily suggested, such as a florist shop 
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with real, artificial or pictured flowers. Color, form, names 
and spelling can be developed in this game. 

The green grocery store or market place offers excellent 
scope for interesting projects. 

After a series of Store Games have been planned and 
successfully carried out, it is an excellent plan to announce 
a definite day for a special store. 

The pupils enjoy the anticipation. It is an inducement for 
the collecting of more material and an aid in the orderly 
organization of the teacher’s program. 





Arithmetic Outlines 


Harriet Boller 
Adapted to the Second Half of the Second Grade 


In this outline special subjects are set aside for each 
month. However, the following topics are to be drilled 
upon every month: 

Series counting 
Addition 

Subtraction 

Dictation 

Problems always timely. 

Take up the terms as it is necessary — addend, sum, 
product, etc. 


or Whe 


September 
Review the multiplication tables of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s. 
Review Roman numerals through twelve. 
Teach multiplication examples by one figure. 
should be no carrying. Example 6112 X 4 
Teach numeration through ten thousands. 
Teach time by the dial. 


There 


October 
Multiplication tables 2-5. 
Roman numerals from one through twenty. 
Multiplication examples by one figure and teach carrying. 
Numeration through hundred thousands. 
Time by the dial. 


November 
Multiplication tables 2-6. 
Roman numerals from one through twenty-five. 
Addition of dollars and cents. 
Numeration through millions. 
Multiplication examples by one figure. Carrying. 
December 
Multiplication tables 2-7. 
Review Roman numerals. 
Addition and subtraction of dollars and cents. 
Multiplication by one figure. Carrying. 


January 
Multiplication tables 2-8. 
Even division by 2, 3, 4. 
Roman numerals from one through thirty. 
Review 3, 3, %. 
Liquid Measure. 


February 
Multiplication tables 2-9. 
Even division by 2-6. 
Roman numerals from one through forty. 
Teach 4. 
Liquid measure. 


March 
Multiplication tables 2-10. 
Even and uneven division by 2-8. 





Roman numerals from one through fifty. 
Teach ¢. 
Linear measure. 


April 
Multiplication tables 2-11. 
Even and uneven division by 2-10. 
Teach 4. 
Multiplication by two figures. 
Linear measure. 


May 
Multiplication tables 2-12. 
Even and uneven division by 2-12. 
Multiplication by two figures. 
Teach 3. 
Weight. 


June 
Review all tables. 
Multiplication by three figures. 
Weight. 
Teach 4. 


Adapted to the Second Half of the Third Grade 
Give daily drill on fundamentals. 


September 
Review multiplication facts. 
Multiplication by one figure — carry. 
Short division (1, 2, 3, 4, 5 as divisors). 
Review 3. 
Roman numerals from one through twenty-five. 


October 
Review multiplication facts. 
Multiplication ‘by two figures. 
Short division (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 as divisors). 
Teach 3. 
Roman numerals from one through fifty. 
Money — addition and subtraction of dollars and cents. 


November 
Review multiplication facts. 
Multiplication by three figures. 
Short division (;’; as divisor). 
Teach } and 4. 
Roman numerals. 
Liquid measure. 


December 
Review multiplication facts. 
Multiplication by four figures. 
Long division (21 as divisor). 
Review 4, +. 
Teach 3. 
Review Roman numerals. 
Linear measure. 


January 
Multiplication by four figures. 
Long division (31 and 41 as divisors). 
Review 3, 4, 3. 
Teach 4. 
Roman numerals from one through eighty. 
Weight measure. 


February 
Multiplication by four figures. _ 
Long division (51 and 61 as divisors). 
Review 3, +. 
Teach }. 
Roman numerals from one through one hundred. 
Dry measure. 
Teach perimeter. 
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March 


Multiplication by four figures. 

Long division with any two figures in the divisor. 
Review 7, +, 3, 4,8 

Teach }. 

Time. 


April 
Multiplication by four figures. 
Long division (two or three figures in divisor). 
Review 3, +, 3, +, § and 4. 
Teach +5. 
Review measures. 
Review Roman numerals. 





May 
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Review multiplication. 
Review 3 - 75. 

Teach +5. 

Review division. 

Review measures. 
Review Roman numerals. 
Teach square inch. 


June 
Review multiplication. 
Review division. 
Teach $ -7. 
Review Roman numerals. 
Review measures. 


Learning the Number Combinations Through 
Twenty 


EGULAR and systematic drills on number combina- 

tions in the first year seem to me premature, and the 

} time thus spent can be more wisely used in broadening 

the child’s experience along other lines. With the accumu- 

lation of experiences, and with the greater maturity, children 

may acquire this knowledge of arithmetic much more 
effectively the second year. 

Of course, where first year pupils are so graded that 
older children, entering school for the first time, or unusually 
bright boys and girls may advance rapidly, this combination 
work should be introduced. But, generally speaking, 
learning the additional facts is the work of the second year. 
There they should be mastered. . 

The objective phase of all early number teaching makes 
certain mtaerials necessary, or at least very helpful. Splints 
five inches long are needed, and rubber bands for use with 
these should be kept on hand. Inch cubes add greatly to 
the interest in learning the combinations, by affording 
variety. 

Teachers can make cards with single groups of dots, as, 
@ @ @ @, and a second set of cards with dots arranged 
as on dominoes. These are very effective in teaching the 
combinations. Another set of cards with figures on them, 
representing the same number combinations as those on 
the domino cards, should be in constant use for drills. 
All standard units of measurement should be owned by the 
school. 

In taking up the numbers from one to ten, we have found 
it necessary to regard each number as a whole, that is, to 
be mastered by the class before they pass to another. 
Lead your pupils to discover all the facts of a number. 
The operation given most attention and time is addition. 
Do not treat the four fundamental processes simultane- 
ously. 

Auiktioo, the éasiest, most interesting, and the most 
important to the child, occupies the chief attention this 
year. Incidentally, as needed in the simple problems 
given, the ideas of subtraction, multiplication and division 
are introduced. Subtraction is used especially to emphasize 
the addition facts. The addition and subtraction signs 
are taught and constantly used. The multiplication and 
division signs may be given toward the close of the session, 
but not while the combinations ‘are being taught. 

In teaching a number the following order is suggested: 


Operations with objects. 

Operations without objects. 

Figure work. 

Application to concrete examples. 

A large amount of practice and drill work to ensure a 
perfect memorizing of number facts. 


Through a concrete example we develop a number fact; 
this fact is then drilled upon, and when it has become the 
child’s possession, it is applied to new problems. The 
child knows that two apples are one and one, that three 
marbles are three ones, or that two balls and two balls are 
four balls. These are learned from experience. They 
form the foundation upon which we build. Bring to 
mind past experiences as, “One stick and how many do 
I put with it for two,” three, etc. Again, ‘Which is 
greater, one or four,” “Six or two?” etc. Show two 
books, one in each hand, ask questions which will bring 
out this idea, “One and one are two.” Hold up two 
apples, to be given to two boys; again, one and one are 
two. Go on to the number three, letting some pupil 
arrange three books in two piles, or three children are 
grouped, thus the ideas, “Two and one are three.”’ “One 
and two are three,” “Three is two more than one,” etc., 
are developed. 

“John holds three sticks, Sam has two, how many must 
Sam get to have as many as John?” This is all oral work, 
no figures are used. This plan should continue through 
the combinations of four or five. Some teachers treat all 
the combinations under ten orally, before giving any 
written work. But I have found it to be an advantage 
to introduce the written work when the combinations 
through five have been taught. The following plan is 
used to introduce written number statements. The teacher 
draws three apples on the board, and asks a pupil to put 
them in boxes. The work will be thus: 





|OoO |0| 





The teacher will then ask the child to tell the story 
orally. As he does this, the teacher then puts the number 
2 under the first box, then she presents the word and, 
also the sign +. Then this sign and the figure 1 are 
written. The word are is shown with the sign =. As 
the story is re-read, the number 3 is written, and the story 
is like this: 





| OO|0| 





2+1=3 


Thus the child sees the three apples_together and yet 
they have been measured. 

In this way four objects are presented: A pupil sees 
four books on the teacher’s desk; he arranges them in 
two piles. His arrangement is noted by the class. An- 
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other pupil goes up and takes pleasure in showing you 
some other grouping. Thus the facts are discovered. 
These are drilled upon, and then applied to many 
examples. 

For seat work draw apples on the board, letting the 
children put them in boxes, writing the number stories 
under them. Now give examples in which numbers are 
taken from four. Develop the fact that 4—1 leaves 3, 


The Visualization of Number 
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because 3 + 1 = 4. 
size addition. 
A fina] drill on 4 would be thus: 


Thus subtraction is used to empha- 


1+?=4 
2+?=4 
3+?=4 


This is asked orally, “One and how many are four?” etc. 


II 


(See June issue, page 354) 


A. H. Kennedy 


Fig. 4 represents the decimal number, 1.111; one and one 
hundred eleven thousandths, with the cubic inch as the unit. 
One tenth is represented by a block one inch square and one 
tenth of an inch thick. One hundredth is represented by a 
block one inch long and one tenth of an inch square. One 
thousandth is represented by a cube one tenth of an inch 
long. 

This geometrical series continues in the same manner, by 
the ratio one tenth, in the succeeding decimal periods, 
until they become fairly microscopic and fade away into the 
infinitesimal, approaching the mathematical point, that 
has neither length, breadth, nor thickness. Without such 
space concepts, the mind can have no adequate appreciation 
of either integral or decimal values. 

When seeing these notation forms for the first time, built 
up to represent a number, old teachers express their aston- 
ishment at the rapidity with which they grow into the 
higher orders toward the infinite, and into the lower orders 
toward the infinitesimal. 

Only think of a table of logarithms, carried down into the 
third decimal period. The forms that would represent deci- 
mal figures in the ninth place would fade away into a mist. 





Fig. 4 


Fig. 5 represents one million, with the thousand cube as 
the unit. The'million cube is built up in the same manner 
from the thousand cube as the thousand cube is built up 
from the unit cube. 

The million cube is very easily represented by means of 
twelve sticks one hundred inches long. Provide four blocks, 
about ten inches square, with a one-inch hole ia their centers. 
Drive a nail in one end of four of these sticks and fit the 
other ends into the holes of the four blocks. Screw eight 
screw-eyes into the ends of four of the remaining sticks and 
place them on the top of the four upright sticks, as shown 
in Fig.5. Then place the four remaining sticks around the 
bottom. The cube in the center is a thousand unit cube. 
The twelve one hundred inch sticks represent the million 
cube. The thousand cube in the center and the old man 
standing at the corner show by contrast how large the mil- 
lion cube is. With the million cube as the unit, how large 
is a billion cube? 

A number is not really known until its image appears 
upon the screen of the mind, showing the relative value of 
its digits. 

As a test of the truth of this proposition, let the teacher 
place the number 1234 upon the blackboard, then let the 
children close their eyes and describe the form that each 





figure represents beginning with the figure in units place. 
The teacher will be surprised at the accuracy with which the 
children describe their concepts. Repeat the exercise with 





Fig. 5 


other numbers and after each exercise let the children build 
up the number out of the forms. 

In a short time, whenever a number is seen or heard, its 
image appears automatically upon the screen of the child’s 
mind, showing the relative value of its digits. 


Obey 
If success you'd like to win — 
Obey! 
On this word reliance pin — 
Obey! 
Though the thing may seem absurd, 
And your temper may be stirred, 
Never raise a doubting word — 





Obey ! 

If it’s school or play or work — 
Obey! 

Do not dodge or quit or shirk — 
Obey! 


When there’s work to do, just do it; 

If you lie down you will rue it: 

Get the order! Then go to it — 
Obey! 


If a leader you would be — 
Obey! 
Then your followers you will see 
Obey! 
What’s the test of strong command? 
When those above you make demand 
That you take a galling stand — 
Obey! —Willicm T. Miller 
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September Art and Language in the First Grade 


A. L. Nowell 


Apples red, apples yellow, 

Apples juicy, apples mellow; 
Swinging in the autumn breeze 
From the bending boughs of trees. 


This lilting little rhyme — simple enough to be memorized 
and repeated to mother as the beginner’s first accomplish- 
mentgfrom that vast unknown but intensely interesting 
something known as school — is also very full of possibilities 





* Ho Lee 





for the teacher. And through the incentive of its sug- 
gestions, the last chill of timidity may be dispelled by the 
sunny smiles of many happy faces and the merry sound of 
eager voices joining in the discussion. 

For what small six-year-old isn’t sure that he has seen 
just the very same apple that the poem mentions; or has 
tasted that same “juicy” or “mellow” one? 

Better still, he very probably has, at home or at grand- 
mother’s, just such an apple tree whose boughs become so 
heavy with fruit that they bend low or must be propped up 





to prevent breaking. Some one remembers, too, how he 
has seen a lone apple or two swinging on the end of a bough 
in the ‘autumn breeze.” 

The word autumn opens a wide field for discussions, and 
a description of how it has turned the leaves a bright yellow; 
and of how many of them have fallen and must be stored 
away for winter use. 

The néxt day there will be in evidence a motley array of 
apples of various sizes, colors and flavors as well as leaves, 
brown, yellow and green. 

Then what fun it is to make them freehand or from hec- 
tographed patterns. While the latter method will require 
skill in cutting and coloring, the freehand method allows 
far more individual thinking. 

Once, when these lessons were being presented, a small 
youngster produced, after much laborious effort, an object 
very much distorted as to shape and very brown in color. 
When, in comparison with the bright red yellow or green 
apples, it attracted the attention of his companions and 
evoked remarks, he disgustedly remarked, “‘Aw, it’s a 
rotten ’un.” 

But the real excitement comes, when some day at the art 
period, there is discovered, over the small blackboard in the 
corner, the large trunk of an apple tree cut from brown 
paper and pasted on black cambric. There are a few large 
branches, but of course the need of small branches, apples 
and leaves is at once obvious. Then how exciting becomes 
the contest to see who can make some really good ones, for 
whoever does so, may paste them in place. Even though a 
bit of paste shows, it may be removed with a damp cloth. 

So, as if by magic, the apple tree stands forth in all its 
glory of red apples and leaves in various shades of yellow, 
green or brown. 
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Later there appear, under the tree, brown baskets or 
barrels to be filled. Then, of course, there must be a pile on 
the ground with leaves all around and some just falling 
from the trees — all pasted in place by the busy little fingers. 

Then, indeed, the little blackboard in the corner has 


become the children’s own. Mother must come and see. 
Later, with the change of seasons, the black cloth may 
easily be folded up and stored away for spring “Art Exhibi- 
tion.” Then it again must occupy a place of honor and 
receive many favorable comments from visitors. To the 
children, it brings back pleasant memories of their first 
efforts in art and language work. 





A Make-Believe Garden 


Mary Brigham Pratt 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


One day last spring the children in Grades I and II 
asked if they might make a flower farm. This request 
came from a discussion in the morning talk about the 
various kinds of farms, and two children — a little brother 
and sister — gave a very vivid and picturesque description 
of a poppy flower farm they had recently seen out in the 
country. It seemed worth while to respond to their 
request, so practically the whole forenoon was given to 
this work. 

The children organized themselves in groups to make 
the various suggested things necessary. Real soil was 
brought in from their out-of-doors garden. Paper, scissors, 
paste, blocks, and other necessary materials were quickly 
found. The illustration shows the result. The tool barn 
was a most interesting accomplishment to the children. 

Of course a garden of this sort would never provide the 
desired needs in children’s lives for the real thing. They 
always have their own garden plot out-of-doors, which 
they take care of themselves. Usually the plants are 
started inside and they have the experience of transplanting. 
But this make-believe garden project gave them, never- 
theless, a valuable experience in planning, arranging, re- 
producing, and, of course, the construction work involved was 
of the greatest value. 








Identification Cards 
E. Guilfoyle 


At the beginning of the school year I buy a pack of 
ruled cards, three by five inches. Snapped together by a 
rubber band, they lie on my desk the year around. I 
write the name of each child on a card, his address, tele- 
phone number, and the date of his birth, and any other 
facts about him which do not belong on the permanent 
records, but which may be significant for my teaching. 

I have the pack of cards at hand during every recitation. 
It is an easy matter to note the special difficulties a child 
may be having, or his special aptitudes. If I find he is 
struggling with subtraction I note the fact, and that note 
remains on the card to remind me during every number 
lesson that his special trouble is subtraction. 

If his articulation is bad, I make a note as follows: 
“Adenoids? Diseased tonsils?” and the question re- 
mains there until I find out the answer. 

If a mother calls I am able to give her a comprehensive 
report concerning her child’s progress in each of his sub- 
jects, after a moment’s glance at the card. I can also 
tell her just what his faults of deportment are and what 
are his commendable niceties. I can ask her all the ques- 
tions I have been meaning to, but would probably forget 
if I had not some sort of memoranda. 

A sample card reads like this: 


Carpenter, John — 1911-5-18 Mental age 8 yrs., 9 mos. 

Father — John — Baker. 

Mother — Sarah — Crippled. 

Came from Longfellow School in third grade. 

Weak in multiplication processes. 

Reads fluently but not thoughtfully. 

Polite, obedient. 

Slightly deaf in left ear, being treated by school clinic. 

Language faults — “I went by my Aunt’s,” “My mother 
she.” 

Writing — Leaves off slides at end of words. 


These facts, which I never in the world could remember 
about Johnny, I have at my finger-tips, and I refer to his 
card perhaps three times a day. It is the most practical 
“follow-up”’ system I have ever tried. 
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The Indians of Minnesota 


Eunice F. Campbell 


A Project for Primary Grades 


(To extend over a period of six weeks) 


I BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1 Pupils’ 
Hiawatha Primer 
Five Little Strangers 
Elson Reader. Book III 
Star and the Lily 
Poem — Little Papoose 
Peboan and Seegwun 
Elson Reader, Book IT 
The Summer Maker 
Kendall Reader, Book II 
Why the Spruce Keeps Green 
Kendall Reader, Book III 
How Hiawatha Brought Corn to His People 
Young and Field Literary Reader, Book ITI 
Hiawatha, the Indian Boy 
Glooskop and the Winter Giant 
Why the Baby Says “Goo” 
Horace Mann Readers, Book ITI 
Hiawatha’s Chickens 
Hiawatha’s Brothers 
Hiawatha’s Hunting 
Hiawatha’s Bow and Arrows 
Jenks — The Childhood of Ji-shib 
Fox — Indian Primer 
H. M. Pollock — Our Minnesota (may not be 
too difficult for advanced readers) 
First Journeys in Numberland 
(Directions for making a target) 
The Progressive Music Series 
Wah-wah-taysee 
Lullaby — Rossetti 
Lady Moon 
Evening Lights 
Industrial and Applied Arts 
Textbooks — Grades II and III 


Stories for Children 

Brooks — Stories of the Red Children 

Chase — Children of the Wigwam 

Eastman — Indian Boyhood 

Cicero Newell — Indian Stories 

Belle Wiley — Mewaunee, the Little Indian Boy 

Burton — Story of Indians of New England 
(may be used to connect with History 
work in a project for November on topic, 
Pilgrims) 


2 Teacher’s 
Folwell — Minnesota 
H. M. Pollock — Our Minnesota 
Wigwam 
F. Starr — American Indians, pp. 11-14 
M. G. Humphrey — Boy’s Catlin, pp. 32-33 
Trans portation 
Boy’s Catlin, pp. 32-33. 
Campfire 
Starr — American Indians, pp. 53-59 
Herbertson — Man and His Work, pp. 77-78 
Mason — Origin of Inventions, pp. 85-100 
Cooking 
Humphrey — Boy’s Catlin, p. 39 
Hunting and Fishing 
Starr — American Indians, pp. 46-53 
Jenks — Ji-shib, pp. 52-85 
Food 
ae _ Jenks — Ji-shib, pp. 67-69. 


— 


Mason — Woman’s Share in Primitive Cul- 
ture 
Weaving and Pottery 
Mason — Woman’s Share in Primitive Cul- 
ture 
Mason — Origins of Inventions, pp. 152-182 
Canoes 
Jenks — Ji-shib, pp. 62 
Flint 
Mason — American Indians, pp. 14-21 
Dress 
Starr — American Indians, pp. 14-21 
War 
Jenks — Ji-shib, pp. 70-77 
Pictures 
Starr — American Indians, pp. 65-73 
Charles C. Abbott -— Primitive Industry, 
with Illustrations of the Handwork in 
Stone, Bone, and Clay of the Native 
Races of the Atlantic Seaboard of 
America. (G. A. Bates Publishing 
Company) 
Hiawatha Pictures in large sepia prints, 
price, $1.00 (The Prang Company) 
Brooks 
Stories of the Red Children (Educational 
Publishing Company) 
Frank G. Carpenter 
How the World is Clothed 
How the World is Fed _ 
How the World is Housed 
J. F. Chamberlain 
How We are Sheltered, from “Home 
and World Series” 
Lulu M. Chance 
Little Folks of Many Lands (Ginn & 
Co.) 
Annie Chase 
Children of the Wigwam (Educational 
Publishing Company) 
Natalie Curtis 
The Indian’s Book (Harper & Bros.) 
Maude B. Dutton 
Fishing and Hunting, from “World 
and Work”’ Series 
Eastman 
Indian Boyhood (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 
Alice Fletcher 
Indian Stories and Indian Music from 
Reports of Bureau of Ethnology, 
Vol. XXII 
George B. Grinnell 
Stories of the Indians, from “Stories 
of the West” Series 
Mary C. Judd 
Wigwam Stories — Traps of the Ameri- 
can Indians, from Animal Reports 
of Smithsonian Institute, 190}, 
pp. 461-475 
W. K. Moorhead 
Prehistoric Implements 
C. Edward Newell 
Construction Work for Schools With- 
out Special Equipment (Milton- 
Bradley Company) 
Cicero Newell 
Indian Stories (Silver Burdett — illus- 
_trated) 
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Articles by Lewis H. Morgan — Vol. IV of 
North American Ethnology 

Bulletin 30— Bureau of American Ethk- 
nology — “ Habitations”’ 

Bulletins 45 and 53 — from same 

Frances Dinsmore — “ Music of Chippewa”’ 

Mythology 
Journal of American Folk Lore, 

Vol. XVIII, pp. 111 

Pottery and Textiles 

William H. Holmes —in Annual Reports 
of Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Vols. IV, VI, XX. 


1905, 


Songs 
Songs of Childhood — Book I 

The Rainbow 
The Owl 

Book II 
The Moon’s Lullaby 

Book IV l 
Fireflies a 
Bluebirds b 
The Swallow Cc 


Indian Lullaby 


19 
Andante moderato 





Hush! 


thee, my wee flow - er, Um! 






Book V 
The Squirrel 
The Bluebird 


Games and Dances 


Caroline Crawford — Dramatic Games and 
Dances for Little Children—The Fire- 
Dance—Ewa-yea Lullaby 

Riley and Gaynor — Playtime Songs — 
Fireflies 

Irene Moses — Rhythmic Action Plays and 
Dances — The Firefly Dance 

Bancroft — Games for Home, School and 
Playground 

Nankin — Plays, Dances and Story Plays— 
Coon Dance 

Clark — Physical Training for Elementary 
Schools has a good Indian dance 


Il MATERIALS OTHER THAN BOOKS 
Sand-table 


Glass-colored paper for “ Big-Sea-Water”’ 
Twigs of evergreen trees 
Pumpkin seeds and seed corn 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 


Sleep, my 
















wee flow - er In__ thy bead - ed bower. 
rall. e dim. 
Pp — 





wee flowr, 


too; Sleep, a 


A war-ri - or 


be, 


Some day. you'll 









Um! 








Hush! __ thee,__ wee flowr Um 


my 











When you wake, your chief - 








tain you__ will see!_ 





Tears on__ your cheeks, 


spark - le__ 








like 


stars, Soon he___—r will 





kiss them all a 





Way. —_ 


T'ublished by Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Reprinted here by permission of Thurlow Lieurance. 
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d Bits of bark, 


leather, fur and hides for 
wigwams 


2 Pieces of soft leather, old gloves, bright cloth for 
papoose cradles 

3 Needles, thread, raffia, leather boot-laces for 
bows and cradles 

4 Cambric of red and brown for fringes 

5 Clay for modeling pottery, animals, and wigwams 

6 Crayons, paints, scissors, paste, construction 
paper, squared paper, rulers, brass fasteners 

7 Birds’ nests 

8 Berries and beads for stringing 

9 Oak and ash boughs for bows and arrows 

10 Feathers — chicken, hawk, owl—brought by Jj] 
children 

11 Flexible twigs for papoose cradles and wigwams 
for sand-table 

12 Good pictures 

13 Poles for large wigwam and blankets, fur robes, 
hides, etc., for large wigwam 

14 Stones for grinding corn 

15 Dolls brought by girls 

16 Looms, warp, yarns if blankets are made, to 
dress “Blanket Indians” 

17 Light wood for back of papoose cradle 

18 Lengths of 2” by 4” for standards for trees 

Outline of Subject Matter y 


I Types of Indians in Minnesota 
A Oyibway or Chippewa, known as “Blanket In- 
dians” and “Fish People” 
1 Location in State 
“People of the Lakes” 
2 Description of 
Tall and muscular 
Thick black hair 
Beautiful teeth and hands 
Sinewy, good walkers with springy step 
Cheerful and talkative 
Sociable, great story-tellers 7 
Women large and strong, but_lacked 
beauty of face or figure 
h_ Fond of dress 


B A Sioux or “Hated Enemy” 

1 Location in State 
a Western and southern Minnesota 
b Mississippi Valley 
c Mille Lacs until driven away by Ojib- 

ways 

2 Description of: 
a Shorter and stockier than Ojibways 
b Wore shirts and trousers of buckskin 
c Fond of ornaments 
d Very cruel — loved war 


mo aan og 


Il. Shelter 
A Tepee or wigwam 
1 Location 
a Near forest 
(1) Source of food and clothing — 
materials for wigwams and canoes 
(2) Source of protection from severe 
weather and enemies 
tI (8) Furnished sport in hunting 
6 Near Lake or Stream 
(1) Source of food 
(2) Avenue of travel 
(3) Furnished water sports, etc. 


} 2 Construction — dependent upon location 
J a Skins 
b Bark when “big game” was killed off 
c Poles placed in a circle and held together 
at top 
d Smoke hole 
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3 Interior 
a Use 
(1) Living room 


(2) Sleeping quarters 

(3) To eat in during winter 
Means of Heat 

(1) By fire in depression in center 

(2) Smoke outlet through hole in roof 
c Furnishings 

(1) Skins for floor coverings 

(2) Skins for beds 

(3) Woven mats of grass 

(4) Cooking utensils of wood and clay 


Food 
A Sources of 
1 Lakes and streams furnished fish and wild 
rice 
2 Forest supplied game, fowl, honey, maple 
syrup, and nuts 
3 Wild fruits 
Berries, cherries, plums, apples, grapes 
4 Agriculture 
Maize, pumpkins, tobacco, potatoes 
B_ Foods stored for winter use 
1 Fish and flesh of animals dried on scaffolds 
2 Drying corn and rice 
3 Gathered nuts, honey, maple sugar and’syrup 


Occupations 
A Of Men 
1 Hunting 


a To obtain food 
b To obtain clothing 


2 Fishing to obtain food 
3 Making tools and weapons 
a Tools 
(1) Stone hammers and handles 
(2) Stone knives 
(3) Stone spears 
(4) Stone axes 
(5) Harpoons from antlers 
b Weapons 
(1) Tomahawk} 
(2) Spears 
(3) Poisoned arrowheads 
(4) Bows and arrows 
4 Building canoes and dugouts 
5 Guarded wigwam and village 
6 Fought enemies 
7 Taught boys how to — 


a_ Secure food 
. b Endure hardship 
c Protect themselves 
d To hunt and fish 
e To make canoes, tools, and weapons 
B Of Women 
1 Making of the Wigwam 
a Cutting poles 
b Dressirg skins 
c Carrying when moving to new homes 
2 Making Clothing 
a Lacing skins together with bone awl, 
and sinew thread 
Making moccasins from tough skins 
Makirg leggings from strips 
Making snow-shoes 
Decorating clothing 
Head-dresses, feather blankets, belts, 
chains, etc. 
3 Tressing skins for clothing, blankets, rugs, 
"9 and wigwams 
a Tools used 
(1) Stone knife 
(2) Stone scraper 
(3) Stone saw 
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(4) Stone comb 
(5) Bone awl 
(6) Bone needle 
.b Method 
(1) Scraping inner side 


(2) Rubbing inner surface with brains 
— eggs — fat 
(3) Drying in sun 


(4) Stretching on rude frames 
(5) Softening by beating, treading, 
chewing 
(6) Polishing 
4 Making Papoose Cradles 
a Construction and Materials 
(1) Made from bark and wood 
(2) Moss for padding 
(3) Buckskin thongs for lacing 
(4) Skins for wrapping 
(5) Head piece 
5 Caring for Children 
a Papooses carried until five years old 
b Provided food, clothing and shelter 
c Taught girls 
(1) Sewing 
(2) Cooking 
(3) Dressing skins 
(4) Construction of wigwams 
(5) Rude methods of agriculture 
6 Making dishes 
a From wood and clay 
b Bone and wooden utensils 
Cooking 
a Roasting and boiling 
(1) Wild game, fowl and fish 


“J 


(2) Vegetables and grains 
(3) Maple sap 

b Grinding 
(1) Maize 

c Foods needing no preparation 
(1) Berries 


(2) Wild fruits 
(3) Gathering nuts 
(4) Gathering honey 
C Of Children 

1 Girls taught by mothers 

2 Boys taught by fathers 

3 Very young of both sexes under care of 

mother 


V_ Transportation 
A Canoes 
1 Construction 
2 Materials 
B_ Horses or ponies 
C Snow-shoes 
D Foot — Swimming 
E Burden bearing 
1 Co-operative — carrying loads around port- 
ages 
2 Carrying small children, sick and wounded 
3 Squaws carried supplies, utensils, papooses 
4 Men carried canoes, weapons 


VI Co-operation in Community Life 
A In time of peace 

1 Social dances where all took part 

2 Smoking of peace pipe 

3 Feasts to which village was invited 

4 Hospitality shown to guests 

B Warfare 

1 Methods 
a Chief as head of tribe 
b AlWegiance of other braves as signifiéd in 

war dance 































































c Aiding of wounded after battle 
d Unity of attack. 
C Games, sports, feats of strength 
1 Game of La Crosse 
2 Stakes 
3 Target shooting 
4 Racing, leaping, high and broad jumps 
VIL Myths, Picture Writing, Symbolism 
A Myths 
The Water Lily 
The Robin 
The Arbutus 
The Star Family 
The Summer Maker 
The Origin of Indian Corn 
The Legend of the Peace Pipe 
The First Water-lily 
There are many others 
B_ Picture Writing and Symbolism 
1 Study Pictures 
Abbey — Picture Writing 
Alexander — Picture Writing 
2 Symbols for: 
Sun, mountains, lightning, birds, houses, 
man, eye, wigwam, world 


TEACHER’s AIM 
To teach the life of the Indians of Minnesota and 
through the study of them make the past real 


CHILDREN’s AIM 
To dramatize “Hiawatha’s Childhood,’ to buy a 
bronze in bas-relief of “Hiawatha and His 
Friends,” by Abbey 


Application of the Outline to School Subjects 


I ARITHMETIC 

Involves linear measure and its application, games in 
drills, etc. It is closely connected with construc- 
tion, drawing, sewing and making stage setting for 
play. It is not sufficient to extend over the entire 
six weeks. It may be only supplementary to the 
regular work. 

1 Tell the children of the ordeal of “Running the 
Gauntlet” to which captives were subjected. 
Children stand in two rows, facing each other. 
Distance between rows, four or five feet. Chil- 
dren hold drill cards. “Captive” must start 
at head of line and run through, giving answers 
instantly. If he fails, he must take the place 
of the child who held the card. If he runs the 
length of the line without being “shot,” he 
scores one for his side. Players from each side 
run alternately. 

Make targets, as given on page 62 in “First 

Journeys in Numberland.” Count each space in 

target as worth a certain number of points. 
Use bows and arrows. Each child has three 
shots. Keep score and change number value of 
spacings. 

3 Asa preparation for the more formal steps in 
written problem work children may tell original 
number stories, or use number facts supplied by 
teacher. Later they may write their problems, 
or combine the two; as, one child writes the 
story and question, then exchanges papers with 
another, who reads story, question, and gives 
the answer. Only neat papers with correctly 
spelled words may be exchanged. 

4 For drill on tables cut out and draw clock faces. 
Fasten an arrow in center with brass fasteners. 
Spin the arrow and give answers. 

5 “Indian Club Race,” from Bancroft’s “Games 
for Home, School and Playground.” 
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Indian Cut-Outs for the September Project 
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Make working drawings of standards for mount- 

ing trees. 

7 Boys make working drawings (using a scale) for 
board, and handle and head-piece for cradles. 
Later make them for dolls the girls bring. 

8 Boys construct wigwam for play, poles ten feet 
long. Diameter of wigwam is four feet. Ap- 
point a committee to solicit use of fur robes and 
rugs, skins, hides, or blankets needed for ex- 
terior and interior. 

9 Boys make a tripod for support of kettle to be 
used in play. 

10 Girls cut cambric fringes from red and brown 
material or strips brought from home. Strips 
four inches wide, fringes one-quarter inch wide. 
To be sewed around neck, outside of sleeves, 
around bottom of shirts and down sides of 
khaki colored overalls for boys. For girls 
around neck, sleeves, bottom of skirt and 
blouse. Measure first to find out how many 
yards are needed for each suit. Sew on with 
simple running stitch. 

11 Boys and girls make head-dresses. Use bands 
of red cambric two inches wide and length to 
correspond with head size. Fold in two 
lengthwise, insert feathers spaced at one inch 
and sew firmly. Feathers may be dipped in 
color or cut to tell “feather stories.” 


SPELLING, PHONICS, PENMANSHIP : 

All written lessons to connect with other studies as 
language, spelling, nature study, construction, 
drawing, reading, etc. 

Lists of spelling words based on phonograms may be 
made by children and written in booklets, as: 

bark corn deer ear 

dark horn queer dear 

lark morning cheer fear etc. 


Use sentences and memory selections from “ Hiawatha” 
to teach use of capital letters at the beginning of 
a sentence, first line of poetry, proper names, 
names of places, races, and pronoun “I,” first 
word in a quotation. Teach use of comma to 
separate a quotation from rest of sentence, to 
separate “too” from rest of sentence when it 
means also. ' 

Use Ward’s Manual in Rational Methods for lists 
of phonics. Teach more difficult diacritical mark- 
ings of vowels, etc. Make lists from such words 
as wigwam, canoe, Hiawatha, etc. 


READING — SILENT AND ORAL 

Use “Five Little Strangers” for oral reading. Sup- 
plementary reading will furnish silent reading. 
Motivate both kinds. PP 

Give definite problems to solve as a motive in silent 
reading. Examples; How did little Indian chil- 
dren differ in their appearance and dress from us? 
Of what and how was Hiawatha’s home made? 

Where did he live and why did Nokomis choose the 
spot? 

Teadee makes definite assignments in supplementary 
reading, writing page, name of book and author 
on board to aid children. Follow with oral dis- 
cussions. Dramatize wherever possible, children 
composing original compositions. a 

Choose aie my oral reading from Bibliography. 
Select one suitable or in connection with weekly 
topic. 


LANGUAGE 
Use poem, “Hiawatha,” as a base and connect all other 
work with it. Read selections from entire poem 
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for appreciation lessons, as, How Hiawatha Killed 
the Sturgeon, or Hiawatha’s Wooing, or His 
Departure. Motivate efforts for expression by 
selecting best ones as readers for play. Children 
tell units of poem as an oral story. Write co- 
operative and individual compositions based on 
units of poem. Dramatize. Add conversation 
and judge quality of both. Memorize entire part 
of Childhood of Hiawatha. 

In connection with written work, as suggested in spell- 
ing and elsewhere for Indian Booklet, teach 
mechanics of written language. Compose phrases 
and sentences for posters to advertise play. 

Dramatize myths. Tell stories orally. Give studied 
dictation exercises, using myths or incidents in 
reading as a foundation to test use of capitals, 
quotation marks, and so on. Test by giving un- 
studied dictation. Use words in quotations that 
tell more than the word “said.” Write quotations 
substituting some other words. Connect all 
language with spelling, penmanship and enuncia- 
tion. 

If near a museum, visit it. Teacher should visit first 
to know what she may expect from pupils. As 
supplementary or oral reading, make assignments 
that will explain relics, ceremonies, etc., indicated 
by objects to be viewed. Group children under 
leaders and expect oral reports from each group. 
Motivate as “Be able to tell what materials were 
used and how the canoes were made.” ‘What 
were the tools Indians used?” “How were they 
made and what were they used for?” 

Write stories for Indian Booklet describing relics, 
methods of burials, etc. Original compositions 
as another page in booklet on some part of the 
proje t, as, “How I made my papoose cradle.” 


V PictTuRE Stupy 


VI 


Pictures of four statues by Cyrus E. Dallin, depicting 

story of American Indians 
“The Appeal to the Great Spirit.” 
the Series) 

Frederick Remington — Indian pictures — “The End 

of the Trail” 

“Picture Writing,” by Alexander, from series illus- 
trating “Evolution in Printing” 

Abbey — Picture Writing 

Abbey — Bronze in bas-relief of “Hiawatha and His 
Friends” 

Study various symbols. Children may guess the sym- 
bols used for the sun, mountains, etc. Teacher 
may draw some on the board and class tell what 
they represent. 

Tear from tan paper the outline of a hide. 
it an original story. Children exchange and 
“read” stories. For language children may write 
a story about the picture they liked best. 


(First in 


Write on 


DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION 

Making of 
Headdresses ‘Target Standards 
Cradles Tripod Quivers 
Wigwams Bows and Arrows _ Raffia Mats 


Clay pottery, stringing berries and beads, dressing 
papooses, making canoes from bark and wood. 

Blanket weaving; dugouts. 

Use symbols in repetition or in combination, to form 
designs in color to be put on pottery, head-pieces 
on cradles, rugs, blankets, canoes, and wigwams 
or booklets. 

Illustrate posters for advertising with freehand cutting 
in silhouette of wigwams, trees, owls, squirrels, 
rabbits, etc. 
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Make freehand posters, using colored paper in two or 
three colors. 

Cut letters from squared paper or freehand lettering, 
or stick and brush printing for posters, and titles 
on Booklets. For method of lettering with cut 
paper see National School Digest for September, 
1920. 

Make Indian Booklets containing map of Minnesota, 
showing lakes, rivers, and location of tribes; 
original compositions; reports from excursion, etc.; 
make a dictionary and write in it all phonic lists, 
spelling words, difficult words and phrases and 
their explanations. 

Model animals in clay for sand-table, paint birds for 
trees and sand-table, dress paper dolls, and color 
figures for sand-tables. Design costumes. 


VII Nature Stupy 


Plant corn and pumpkin seeds in sand-table. Follow 
with lessons in seed study and root growth. 
Make a tree booklet, including evergreens, as spruce, 
balsam, fir, pines, birch, cedar, tamarack, maple, 
etc. Make brush or pencil studies of shapes; 
study bark; press specimens of leaves and needles; 
discuss methods of seed dipersal. Accompany 
illustrations with stories of the gifts of the forest, 
as — How the Trees Helped Hiawatha to Make 
His Canoe, The Story of Maple Sugar, Lumbering 

as an Industry, etc. 

Study habits of animals who were Hiawatha’s 
“Friends,” his “Chickens,” owls, bison, bear, 
deer, beaver, etc. Their preparation for winter. 
Preparation of Indians for winter. Contrast 
with ours. 


VIII Music 


Songs to teach and dramatize 
Cradle Song 
Owlet Song 
Wah-wah-tay-see 
“Tis the Heaven of flowers” 

See Bibliography for complete list. All may be 
dramatized or actions suited to rhythm. Children 
may originate all actions. 

IX PuysIcaAL TRAINING 
Games 

See The Drama for July, 1920 

A. C. Fletcher — Indian Games and Dances, pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard Company 

Games included under arithmetic 

Target Practice for boys 

Lullabies for girls 

Racing, leaping, high and broad jumps 

Dances . 

Corn dance 

War dance 

Firefly Dance 

Ten little Indians, from “Children’s Singing 
Games” — Marie Reuf. Children may in- 
terpret freely all the dances. Should be 

used in play. 
Supplement with regular physical training 
Music appreciation 
Indian Lament from Sonatine op. 100— Dvorak 
(Violin, Kreisler) Victor record, $1.50 
By the Waters of the Minnetonka,a Sioux Serenade 
— Culp, $1.00, or Princess Watahwasco, .85 
Charles W. Cadman — From Land of t! e Sky Blue 
Water 


Hiawatha 


Setrine — Fir trees in background. Wigwam at left in corner. 
Skins stretched on wall. Papoose in cradle hanging from bough. 
A rock with flat stone on top for grinding corn, corn-cobs to be 
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husked near by. A campfire with pile of brush near. 
and kettle hanging over fire. Skins on floor. 
and stars on board for night scene. Old women friends of Nokomis 
have baskets of raffia to weave. Hiawatha may have bow in 


making. Iagoo has bow for Hiawatha. All Indians have feather 
head-dresses. 


A prop 
A yellow moon 


INTRODUCTION 


Time — Late afternoon 
CHARACTERS — Reader, Nokomis, Papoose 


Nokomis enters, right, from forest, carrying bundle of sticks, 
which she carries to fire. 


Reader “By the shores of 


big sea water.” 


Act I 


Time — Evening of same day 

CHARACTERS — Reader, Nokomis, Papoose, Owlet chorus 
ScENE — Same as Introduction 

PROPERTIES — Papooses for Nokomis and children in chorus 


(Nokomis returns from forest, takes papoose from bough 
and seats herself before fire.) 


Reader “There the wrinkled old fretful wail 
by saying,” 

Nokomis “Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!” 

Reader “ULulled him into slumber, singing,” 

Nokomis “Ewa-yea! my (Sung twice) 


(Chorus enters from both sides of stage. Seat themselves 
around Nokomis and sing song through twice, rocking dolls. 
Rise at a signal and leave stage.) 


(Nokomis puts baby in wigwam, mends fire, and goes to 
sleep.) 


(End of Act I) 


“Ten Little Indians’ — Dance 


Acr II 
Time — Evening 
SCENE — Same 
CHARACTERS — Nokomis, Hiawatha, Firefly, Chorus of Freflies. Two 
Owls hidden in forest. Chorus of two-part girl voices behind 
scenes, who sing “Cradle Song” at end of act 


Reader “At the door words of wonder. 

(Nokomés sits before door of wigwam, husking corn. Hia- 
watha stretched flat on rug, watching Grandmother and 
dreaming.) 


Reader 


“Saw the firefly 
him.” 


Nokomis taught 


(Enter Firefly. Hiawatha sings “Wah-wah-taysee,” etc. 
Chorus enters from left and right of stage. Accompaniment 
of “Wah-wah-taysee Song.’’) 


(Circle stage three times, semi-circle, circle around selies, 
forward four counts, four counts back, circle around selves, 
repeat. Complete circle around stage twice. Rest eight counts. 
Wake up. Circle around selves, three times around stage. 
Flit out.) 


(Nokomis continues work. Hiawatha sees moon rising.) 


Reader “Saw the moon rise from the water.” 
Hiawatha “What is that, Nokomis?” 
Reader “And the good Nokomis answered,” 


Nokomis: “Once a warrior very angry,” etc. 


(Hiawatha replenishes the fire, stretches sleepily, and crawls 
into wigwam. Nokomis follows. Sleep with heads in door- 
way. All is quiet.) 
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Owls “To whoo, to whoo.” 

Reader ‘When he heard the owls at midnight, ” 

Hiawatha “What is that? What is that, Nokomis?” 

Reader “And the good Nokomis answered . . .” 

Nokomis “That is but the owl and owlet . . .” 

Owls “To whoo, to whoo.” 


(Hiawatha goes to sleep.) 


(Chorus — Lullaby song from back stage — Cradle Song.) 
(End of Act IT) 
Act Ill 


Tre — Noon ; ; 
CHARACTERS — Nokomis, Hiawatha, four friends of Hiawatha 


(Friends of Nokomis enter with weaving. Sit around fire. 
Hiawatha practicing at target shooting, spies rainbow.) 


Reader “Saw the rainbow inthe heavens . . .” 
Hiawatha ‘What is that, Nokomis?” 

Reader And the good Nokomis answered... .” 
Nokomis “Tis the heaven of flowers - 


(Nokomis and friends sing Flower Song. Resume weaving) 
Reader “Then the little Hiawatha learned of every 
bird 7 


(Hiawatha peeps in nests, feeds birds, holds bird on finger.) 


Reader “Of all beasts: he learned the language . . .” 


(Hiawatha throws acorns to squirrels, strokes rabbit’s back, 
and disappears in forest. Friends of Nokomis leave. Noko- 
mis goes to forest for wood.) 


(End of Act III) 
Act IV 


Tre — Afternoon ; ; ; 
CHARACTERS — Hiawatha, Iagoo, Bluebird, Robin, Squirrel, Rabbit 


(Nokomis stirring soup in kettle. Iagoo and Hiawatha 
enter together from forest. Iagoo carries bough of ash for bow. 
Hiawatha has arrows and is very excited. Dances in path 
before Iagoo. Nokomis welcomes them and watches the two 
while Iagoo fastens cord on bow, seated on log, Hiawatha at 
his feet.) 

Reader “Then Iagoo, the great boaster “3 

Iagoo ‘Go, my son, into the forest where the red deer 
herd together. ” 


(Hiawatha goes down path, Nokomis and Iagoo watch him 


down pathway. Iagoo leaves stage in opposite direction. 
Nokomis enters wigwam.) 


(End of Act IV) 
Act V 
Wigwam removed for this Act and Act VI 


Reader “Forth into the forest,” to “Beat his timid 


heart no longer.” . 
(Hiawatha enters from left of stage, walks very slowly across.) 
(Robin at extreme left, behind tree.) 
(Bluebird behind tree at right of doorway.) 
(Squirrel at send tree, eating acorns.) 


{Rabbit behind tree; near entrance at right.) 
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Robin’s cue (“O’er him”) ‘“Donot shoot me, Hiawatha.” 
Bluebird’s cue (“The Owassa’”’) “Do not shoot me, 
Hiawatha.” 


(Birds flutter across path and out right doorway.) 


Squirrel’s cue (“Laughing’’) 
watha.” 

Rabbit’s cue (“Little hunter”’) 
watha.” 


“Do not shoot me, Hia- 


“Do not shoot me, Hia- 


(Both hop out, left doorway.) 
Reader “But he heeded not nor heard them, for,’’ etc. 


(Hiawatha hides behind tree at right door. Releases arrow 


at words, “Leaps as if to meet the arrow.” Runs out.) 
Act VI 
Ghost Dance 
Reader “But the heart of Hiawatha . . .” (Give 


entire part before entrance of Hiawatha.) 


(Enter Hiawatha, dragging deer. Nokomis and Iagoo and 
villagers welcome him. Admire deer, praise hunter.) 


(Enter braves, circle around Hiawatha and sit.) 
(Enter Robin and Squirrel. Enter Bluebird and Rabbit.) 
(Enter Fireflies.) 

(Enter ten litile Indians.) 


(I agoo puts feather in headdress of Hiawatha. 
and give dance.) 


Braves stand 


The children planned the entire play; all dramatization 
originated with them. The following “reminders” were 
posted in dressing rooms. They gave the entire perform- 
ance without any assistance. 


Properties 


THINGS ON STAGE BEFORE STARTING 
Log, wigwam, trees, fire, wood on fire, extra wood, two stones for 
grinding corn, corn to be husked, papoose in tree, weav ving for Nokomis 


in wigwam. Kettle ov er fire, props for kettle, spoon in kettle. Birds 
in trees, nests, squirrel, and rabbit also. 
CHALK Marks oN FLoor For CHorvs 

Act I— Bundle of brush at right door for Nokomis. Dolls for 


chorus. 


No Licut ror Act II Frrerires Get mto Costumes HERE 
«Act II — Owls in forest. 

FIREFLIES CHANGE TO BLUEBIRD AND Rosin Costumes HERE 
Act III — Weaving for girls. 

LIcHTs 

TARGET, Bow AND ARROWS FOR HIAWATHA 
Hiawatha has corn in pocket for birds, nuts for squirrels. 


Act IV—Kettle and spoon. Bows and arrows for Iagoo and Hia- 
watha. 
Act V — Squirrel has acorn to eat in hand. 


REMOvE WicwaM, Fire, Props, KETTLE, Woop, STonEs, Corn, and 
Los. 


Act VI— Drums anp Sticxs. Srumps ror DruMMERS. 
Deerskin antlers. 


FEATHER FOR IAGoo To Pur my Hiawatua’s HEAD BAND. 
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How to Organize a Toy Symphony 


Ethel Armes 


TOY symphony can be organized by a group of 

children anywhere at very low cost. It is not only 

an interesting medium for recreation, but also affords 
much pleasure in any church, school, or neighborhood 
entertainment. 

Usually children from kindergarten age up to the fourth 
or fifth grade like to take part. The plan calls for an 
orchestra of fourteen to seventeen pieces. The symphony 
constitutes a fine rhythm drill, teaches team work, and 
makes for better concentration. It quiets children when 
they are restless, makes them better listeners ard, with 
adequate direction, it can be made a means of teaching an 
appreciation of music. 





— Courtesy of Community Service 


— 
Toy Orchestra dérganized by Russell, Singing Organizer of Community Service in 
msbry, Cambria County, Pa. Children are in the primary school. The 
teacher is Margaret Henlon. Every child in school has had some practice, 
though’ all are not in the picture. 
“The Harmonizing of the Races” is suggested in this small smyphon 


: orchestra, 
which boasts of members of Slavish, Polish, Italian and American 


irth. 


Complete details for the organization and equipment of 
such an orchestra, including cost of articles and instruments, 
and directions where to secure them have been prepared 
by W. C. Bradford, Field Director of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Music, Community Service, Inc., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. They are as follows: 


Equipment 


Most of the equipment for the toy symphony may be 
bought at a ten-cent store, as follows: 


Two sticks with sleigh-bells attached, 20 cents. 
Three small bells, 30 cents. 

One small tin-head drum, 25 cents. 

Two kettle lids (cymbals), 20 cents. 

Small xylophone, 25 cents. 

Small warbler whistle (water), 10 cents. 


At a blacksmith shop you can get five bars of tool steel 
which take the place of triangles. The sizes are 24 inches, 
20 inches, 16 inches, 12 inches, and 8 inches. From the 
same source you can get four 7-inch pieces of iron for 
hammers. The bars may be 3 or } inch round, square, 
or octagon. Cost of this material, $1.25. 

At a music store you can buy two metal tambourines. 
Cost, 80 cents. 

The steel bars may be replaced by additional bells of 
different tones. Some of these bells may be used as tri- 
angles, by removing the clapper and striking them with a 
piece of steel. 

It is also possible to use two hard wood sticks which are 


It is well to 
have,two children supplied with two sticks each. 


struck together to produce a castanet effect. 


The Director 


At the beginning the teacher skould organize and direct 
the orchestra, but as soon as one of the children can be 
found who has an exceptional sense of rhythm, this child 
should be installed as director. 


Preliminary Steps 


The work may be started by having the children sing 
some marching or motion song which they know very 
well, and by having them clap their hands as they sing it. 
Next, the steel bars may be passed out for use to help 
mark the time; then the bells, drum, cymbals, sticks, 
tambourines, whistle, and xylophone. Finally, all are to 
play together during the singing of the song by themselves 
and by the remainder of the students. 

Then, if some one is available who can play the piano, 
tke children may work with the piano upon marches and 
waltzes. Or, if there is a talking machine, they may play 
with the machine almost any popular song of the better 
character, or instrumental numbers which have a simple 
rhythm. 


Gaining Variety 


Various methods may be used to add variety to the 
nlaying, so as to keep up the children’s interest. For 
instance, start the song or instrumental music with piano 
or talking machine. After a few measures let one instru- 
ment begin and add the others until all are playing at the 
climax; finally, by elimination, reduce the number of 
players to one or two at the close. You can also have 
the climax at the close, with all playing. In addition, 
use one bar at a time, one bell at a time, etc. No number 
should be prolonged to such an extent that the children 
become weary. Above all, the director must not expect 
perfection at the start. 


Repertoire 
For advanced work, Haydn’s “Toy Symphony” is 
perhaps the most classic example of an appropriate com- 
position. For the preliminary numbers, marches or waltzes 
of well marked rhythm are suitable, or dance compositions, 
such as the minuet or polka. Just as suggestions, we 
append the following list: 


1 “Humoresque,” Dvorak; 2 “Spring Song,” Men- 
delssohn; 3 “Minuet,”  Paderewski; 4 “Minuet,” 
Beethoven; 5 “Beautiful Blue Danube,”  Siérauss; 


6 “Stars and Stripes Forever,” Sousa; 7 “March of 
the Marionettes”; 8 “Allah’s Holiday,” Friml; 9 “A 
Young Man’s Farcy”; 10 “Kismet”; 11 “Hindustan.” 





— Courtesy of Community Service 


Drums, cymbals, tambourines, triangles, whistles and flutes are all included in the 
yy > of this little orchestra, and yet the total expense was only 
t ollars 
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| Ideas to Try 


Examples While You Play 
Marian C. Goward 


Little Tom Dalton came in with a pucker on his usually 
pleasant face. 

“Oh! I don’t know what to do. We must get these 
examples for to-morrow morning, and I don’t know how to 
do the old things. Tom threw his books on the couch in 
disgust, and went into the kitchen in search of a cooky. 
Big sister Mabel sat by the window watching the children 
pour down the hill from the schoolhouse. Mabel was 
slowly recovering from a badly sprained ankle, and was not 
yet able to return to High School. 

“Let me see them, Tommy,” she said, as he came into the 
room with a mouthful of cooky. As soon as he could speak 
he answered, “‘Oh, those old store kind! I never know what 
to do.” Mabel opened the book at the marked page and 
looked at them. The light was fading, the rain falling fast 
on the umbrellas outside in the street. 

“Come on, brother, you can’t go out to play, it is so wet. 
Let’s get them done before mamma gets home.” 

“T don’t want to do the old things!’ growled Tom, who 
had begun on his second cooky. 

“Oh, come on! Let’s play them,” urged Mabel pleas- 
antly. 

“Play them! 
Tom. 

“Oh, good afternoon, Mr. Dalton! It seems to be raining. 
What can I do for you this afternoon?” 

Tom grinned at being called Mr.\Dalton and at Mabel’s 
imitation of the genial store-keeper. 

“Oh, I see! You wish to buy three and a half yards of 
calico.” 

Mabel took the figures from Tom’s book, and then she 
went on: 

“Of course you know that calico has gone up in price a 
good deal lately. We have some at thirty-seven and a half 
and some at forty. That at thirty-seven and a half is very 
good value.” 

“My example says thirty-seven and a half,”’ said Tom, 
now good-natured as usual. 


I don’t see much play to them,” grumbled 
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“Forget it’s an example, it’s a game,” and Mabel smiled 
at her little brother. 

“‘Now, then, I’ve forgotten my glasses and you'll have to 
reckon it for me,’”’ went on Mabel, for all the world like 
Mr. Roberts himself. ‘Was it three and a half yards you 
wanted?” 

“T think it’s a dollar and twenty-one cents,” timidly 
suggested Tom. 

“Shall I send it up, or will you take it?’’ was Mabel’s 
question as she pretended to measure and roll up the news- 
paper. 

“Oh, no, I’ll take it home!” and Tom took the bundle 
carefully to carry ever to his chair. 

“Do you want me to charge it, or will you pay cash?” 
asked Mabel. 

“T shall have to ask you to change a five-dollar bill,” and 
Tom handed his sister a piece of paper with a large five 
scrawled on it. Seriously his sister asked him to count the 
change, three dollars and seventy-nine cents in paper bits, 
and behold, the first example was done, and Tom understood 
every bit of it. Instead of work and grumbling and tears, 
one example was finished with a smile. Before supper was 
ready all five examples were done, and the children had 
enjoyed a game together, instead of Tom’s blundering along 
at a task that Mabel found it almost impossible to make 
him understand. The next morning proved that Mabel’s 
game was one hundred per cent efficient. 


Colorful Calendars 


Verna Holmes 





A blackboard calendar is all very well at the beginning 
of the month, but who has not noticed what a sorry aspect 
it wears at the last? Its gloomy background by that time 
is too much in evidence, and even the reds and pinks (those 
most beloved of colors to the childish heart) look queerly 
dark and mottled. 

So at the beginning of this new term, why not try some- 
thing entirely different, which is just as easy to make? 
These calendars are made of large sheets of white paper. 
With their bright colors, appropriate pictures, and dainty 
borders they are a very satisfactory part of the decorative 
scheme in any school-room. They are an aid in teaching 
the names of the days of the week, months of the year, 
seasons and holidays. 

To make them: first, procure a set of nine sheets of heavy 
white cardboard not less than 24x36 inches. Measure off 
a space at the lower half of each sheet for the numbers, 
about 15x21 inches. Allow a space above this for the 
abbreviations of the days. Leave a border all around about 
two inches deep. With a yard-stick measure off and mark 
with bright heavy lines of crayola the little square, round or 
oblong spaces for the figures. For more elaborate effects, 
such forms as the star, triangle or shield may be used. Next 
fill in the numerals in any harmonious color combiration, 
having the school-days a different color from that used for 
Saturdays and Sundays. Remember to mark with a tiny 
picture or an out-standiag color, any special birthdays or 
holidays that you are planning to observe. There will 
always be a few empty spaces, due ty the irregularity of our 
system, and these should be filled in with tiny cut-outs, 
seals, or verses. 

For the border, the most convenient and attractive things 
to use are gummed seals. They may be found in a large 
variety of lovely designs at moderate prices. Small flower 
pictures cut from the colored pages of old seed catalogs are 
also good. The children will be delighted to help in finding 
these as well as cutting them out. 

For the large picture at the upper part of the calendar, 
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there are several sources of 
supply. Art studies from 
bank calendars, full-page 
pictures from the women’s 
magazines, magazine covers 
(especially the old forgot- 
"ten ones,) and the poster 
designs from teacher’s pa- 
pers can all be chosen and 
used t) fit in with the 
season of the year. Some- 
times a central picture with 
matching side panels gives 
a pleasing arrangement. 
These side panels are easily 
made by simply cutting a 
landscape picture in two. 
Another way is to make 
a free-hand landscape of 
simple design with crayons 
or water-colors. 
A good plaa is to do all 
thé measuring, ruling, spac- 








Cut-Out Borders for September 





ing and putting in the numerals at the bezinaing of the 
term. Then plan and complete the September one, so 
that it will be all ready to tack up at the front of the 
room for the very first morning of school. The remaining 
ones may be completed, as the “‘pretties” become available, 
with the co-operation of the whole school. 


A Busy Work Help 


Anna Wilson Bancroft 


I have a very simple thing for busy work which I have 
found very helpful, Star Macaroni. With Star Macaroni, 
which is very clean and noiseless, the first grade pupils find a 
variety of amusements. They form words, do number work 
and make designs with it, and also string chains from it. 
Star Macaroni can be purchased by the pound for a small 
sum. I have some small boxes I keep it in, each child has a 
box he keeps at his desk to be used at any time. I find 
this a great help to me. 





Suggestion for Primary 
Occupation Work 


Lillian Lee Hudson 


I Number 

A Writing of numbers 0-500, involving use of inch 
and making of squares. 
1 Makea 10 inch square out of blank newspaper. 

2 Divide it into 1 inch squares. 
3 Across top row write numbers thus: 
0 
4 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


Children write numbers 0 through 99 

B Children cut up the 10 i1ch squares into 1 inch 
squares and put into envelopes, made in 
industrial period. 

C Children use this as a game. Find and write: 
20 twenty through 29 twenty-niae 
40 forty through 49 forty-nine, etc. 

D Children make other 10 inch squares and write 


numbers: 
* 100 to 199 300 to 399 
200 to 299 400 to 499 


E Children use each set as a game 
Find and write: 
100 one hundred through 109 one hundred 
nine, etc. 


II Problems based upon combinations involving language 
— proper use of the noun and pronouns 
1 John had 2 pears. Mary had 3, How many pears 
had they? They*had 5 pears. 
2 Royhad5dcakes. Louisehad4. How many cakes 
did Roy and Louise have together? Roy and 
Ieuisc tac rire cckes. 
3 Fred had 9 cents. Ihad3. How many cents did 
we have? We had 12 cents. 
A First day give five problems like example 
No. 1. 
B Second day givefive problems like example No. 2. 
C Third day give five examples like example 
No. 3. 
D Fourth day give problems of all three kinds. 


III Language. 
Singular and plural 
A Children give list of objects in the room. Teacher 
writes a liston the board. Then children copy 
list and write plural, or word meaning more 
than one, thus: 
chair chairs 
desk desks 
B Next day children give list of toys. 
C Third day children give list of things seen on way 
to school. 
D Fourth day let children use their books and find 
certain number of words meaning more than 


one. 
IV Hygiene 
Puzzles 
Cut ten pictures from magazines illustrating hygiene 
rules, as “Wash your hands often,” “Sleep 


with windows gpen,” “Eat some fruit every 
day,” etc. Cut these into small pieces, with 
number on the back to correspond to number 
on envelope. Use envelopes made by chil- 
dren in industrial work. Number enve- 
lopes 1 through 10. Print or write hygiene 
rule or verse on paper, illustrating each puzzle. 
Fold and put in envelope. Also cut up same 
rule or couplet and put in envelope. On out- 
side of envelope write words the picture 
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suggests and that children may be unable 
to spell for themselves. 

The children are to be given an envelope 
and small piece of writing paper. They are to 
lay picture puzzles. Then arrange the rule 
or couplet correctly. Then they may write 
sententes or story about picture. 





A Practical Use for Magazine 
Advertisements 
Carrie L. Granger 


Teachers usually welcome something a little different 
from the “regular schedule,” providing the something 
different adds interest and is practical. My third and 
fourth graders seemed to thoroughly enjoy a new idea 
which we recently tried. It was the same old doll with a 
new dress on. Yet the new dress called forth the best 
efforts of the children. I will pass the idea on to any who 
have not thought of it. 

We collected all the full-page colored advertisements 
we could find in the magazines. This was easy to do, as 
so many of the magazines have such wonderful ones now. 

We hung several on our screen, then a few days later 
put up another set. In their spare time the children went 
up and tried to read them. Each chose one he wanted 
to read to the class. We all made little books in which 
we wrote the new words found when the advertisements 
were read aloud. 

Oral language was the next thing for which we used the 
advertisements. Each child chose one about which he 
thought he could tell something. The results were most 
satisfactory. It was interesting to hear the different 
stories told about the same picture. Most of them were 
based on personal experience. Grades I and II have ‘also 
told some clever little stories about advertisements. 

Written language came next. Each child chose the 
advertisement he wished to write about. We use the 
Sheridan language book, so only from three to five sen- 
tences are required. I gave each child a 9” by 12” card, 
on which he pasted the picture he had cut out. (We 
discarded all printing.) We then ruled lines underneath 
on which to write the story. 

When each child had his paragraph completed, we hung 
up the cards. The pretty colored pictures made one corner 
of the room very attractive, and of course each tried to 
write his best. When they are taken down, each proud 
possessor will take his card home. They love to show 
them, so children from the principal’s room visited us in 
groups of two to see the work of their friends in the lower 
grades. As an encouragement to the best readers in the 
second grade, they, too, were allowed to visit us. We like 
to cultivate the community spirit in our building. My 
children felt that they had really accomplished something 
when so many read their stories. 

I have chosen four well-known advertisements which 
were used. They are just as the children wrote them. 

The following was written about the Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet: 


This picture advertises kitchen cabinets. My mother has a cabinet. 
She keeps pans and things too cook with in it. . The cabinet is very 
handy. 

Horace TENGSTRAND 


A Baker’s Cocoanut advertisement suggested this to 
another child: 


This picture advertises Baker’s Cocoanut. 
cocoanut on a cake. We had it for supper. 
it was good. 


Saturday I put some 
My sister Dorothy said 


MABEL WARNER 
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A boy wrote this about one of the Royal Baking Powder 
advertisements: 


This picture advertises Royal baking powder. 
eating strawberry shortcake. 
I like strawberry shortcake. 
at for us. 


The children are 
It was made with Royal baking powder. 
Sometimes in summer my mother makes 


CLARENCE Morris 


A girl who had recently had her tonsils removed at the 
hospital, had first hand experience about the Jello advertise- 
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ment, which shows a nurse taking some jello to a sick child 
in the hospital. This is what she said: 


The picture advertises Jello. The boy is in the hospital and he 
had his tonsils taken out. The nurse brought him a big dish of Jello. 
I was in the hospital a month and sixteen days. I had some Jello 
in the hospital too. 

VioLA GONYER 


The interest taken in the work and the effort shown to 
tell a good story and to write it well were surely worth any 
extra time taken in choosing pictures, cutting, pasting, etc. 


Stories for Language Work 


A Phonic Story 


Marylillie Whittington 


Sey is the way I use the story. I cut from magazines 
or draw pictures to represent the things mentioned 

in the story. Then I write or print on small cards 
the letters needed. Then I fasten a piece of burlap 
upon the wall. Next paste the pictures to the burlap in 
an orderly and attractive manner. Then paste near each 
picture a card bearing the letter needed. For instance, 
for the first part of story, I have the picture of a cat with 
its back humped up, and near its mouthI paste a card 
bearing the letter “f,” written large enough to be read 
from the desks. 

When the whole story is put up in this way, it makes a 
handy phonic chart. It is especially convenient for 
rural teachers who have so many things to think about. 

Of course the story could be used without the pictures. 


A Visit to Grandpa’s 


Once upon a time there was a little boy and a little girl. 

They lived in the city. They went out into the country 
to see their grandpa and grandma. 

It was night when they got to grandpa’s, so they talked 
awhile and then went to bed. 

Next morning, after they had eaten their breakfast, 
they went out to look around. 

Out on the back porch they saw a kitten drinking milk 
from a saucer. 

The kitten thought they were going to take its milk. 
It humped up its back and said — (give sound of letter f). 

Now this letter (pointing to the letter f) says just what 
the kitten said (give sound of f again). 

They went out to the barn. There they saw an old 
cow. She wanted some hay. So she said — (give sound 
of the letter m again). 

There was a little calf out there. It wanted some hay too. 
It tried to do just what its mother did, but it did not make 
the same sound she made because she kept her mouth 
closed and the little calf opened its mouth just a little. 
The little calf said — (give sound of n). 

This letter (pointing to n) says just what the little calf 
said (give sound of n). 

They went to the pig pen. The little pigs wanted their 
breakfast. They said — (give sound of short i). 

This letter (pointing to i) says just what the little pigs 
said (sound short i again). 

They went through a grass lot. 
snake. It said — (give sound of s). 

This letter (pointing to s) says just what the snake said 
(sound s again). 

The snake frightened the children. So they ran to the 
house. When they got there they were out of breath 
and were panting. They were saying — (give sound of h). 

This letter (pointing to h) says the same thing the 
children were saying (give sound of h). 

A little dog had come up on the porch. He started to 
bark, but when he saw that it was the children who had 


There they saw a 





come to visit, he didn’t bark much. He just said — (give 
sound of b) and didn’t bark any more. 

This letter (pointing to b) says the same thing the dog 
said (sound b). 

The children went into the house. 
little baby in a cradle. 

It laughed at them and said — (give sound of short a). 

This letter (pointing to a), says the same thing the 
laughing baby said (give sound of short a). 

The children rocked the cradle. The rockers struck 
the floor and said — (give sound of d). 

This letter (pointing to d) says the same thing the 
rockers said (sound d again). 

The baby was sleepy, and as they rocked it, it sang its 
sleepy song. It said — (give sound of short 0). 

The baby’s grandpa was in the room. He smoked a 
pipe. When he blew the smoke from his mouth he said — 
(give sound of p). ; 

Then grandpa knocked the ashes from his pipe and put 
the pipe on the mantel-piece. He settled himself back 
in his big armchair and went to sleep. When he was 
asleep, he held his mouth open and breathed heavily. 
He said — (give sound of hard c). 

This letter (pointing to c) says just what grandpa said 
while he slept (sound hard c). 

This letter (pointing to k) says the same thing that 
this letter (pointing to c) says. This one (c) is little (c) 
and this one (k) is big (k) give sound). : 

There was a large clock standing in the corner. 
said (give sound of t). 

The baby was asleep and grandpa was asleep, so the 
children tripped out of the house. 

Out in the yard they saw the dog again. He had found 
a bone. He growled at the children and said — (give 
sound of r). 

This letter (pointing to r) says the same thing the cross 
dog said (sound r). 

They saw an old man sawing wood. They went up to 
him and asked him something. He did not hear very well, 
so he put his hand up to his ear and said — (give sound of 
short e). 

This letter (pointing to e) says the same thing the deaf 
man said (give sound of short e). 

The children saw a lot with a great high fence around it. 
They wondered what was inside of that lot. They went 
up to the fence and peeped through the cracks. 

There was a great big dog in there. 

When he saw the children, he came running to the fence. 
He barked fiercely. He said — (give sound of w). 

This letter (pointing to w) says the same thing the big 
dog said (give sound of w). 

The children were afraid of this big dog. The boy 
jumped back. The girl ran backward. She bumped right 
up against her brother. When she did that, she said — 
(give sound of short u). 

This letter (pointing to u) says the same thing the girl 
said—(give sound of short u). 

When the children turned away from the dog lot, they 
could hear the old man’s saw. It said — (give sound of j), 


There they saw a 


It 
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This letter (pointing to j) says the same thing the saw 
said as it sawed the wood (give sound of }j). 

The children walked toward a branch. They could see 
a cow picking grass on a hillside. She had a bell fastened 
around her neck. 

As she picked slowly, the bell tinkled slowly. It said — 
(give sound of 1). 

This letter (pointing to 1) says just what the cow-bell 
said (sound 1). 

When they got to the branch, they saw an old bull- 
frog sitting on the bank. When he saw them, he said — 
(give sound of g) and jumped into the water. 

This letter (pointing to g) says the same thing the bull- 
frog said as he jumped into the water (sound g). 

The wind began to blow real hard and these children 
had to go back to the house again. 

When they got to the house, the wind was whistling 
around the corner of the house. It said — (give sound of v). 

This letter (pointing to v) says the same thing the wind 
said (sound v). 

The children went into the kitchen. The cook was 
getting dinner. She had some hot grease in a pan. She 
had sliced some potatoes and dropped them into water. 
When she took the potatoes out of the water and dropped 
ps into the hot grease, the grease said — (give sound 
of x). 

This letter (pointing to x) says the same thing the hot 
grease said (sound x). 

After dinner the cook got out some old-fashioned cotton 
cards and some cotton. She put the cotton on the cards 
and carded it into rolls. 

When the cards struck together they said — (give sound 
of y). 

This letter (pointing to y) says the same thing the cards 
said (sound y). 

Then the woman went to an old-fashioned spinning wheel 
and spun the rolls into thread. 

When the spinning wheel turned around it said—(give 
sound of z). 

This letter (pointing to z) says just what the spinning 
wheel says (sound z). 

The cook had her little son with her that day. He was 
a very lazy boy. He did not want to stand up straight, 
but wanted to lean on his mother. 

This letter (pointing to q) is just like that lazy boy. 
It always leans on the letter (u). When you see this 
letter (q) you will always see this one (u) right after it. 
Both letters together say — (give sound of qu). 

It was almost night. Grandma put her little chickens 
into the coop. The big chickens wanted to go into the 
little chickens’ coop, but grandma said —(give sound of sh) 
and the big chickens went away. 

These two letters (pointing to sh) say just what grandma 
said when she scared the chickens away from the coop. 

The. children’s father came after them the next day. 

When they were in sight of the city, they heard a train. 
It said (give sound of ch). 

These two letters (pointing to ch) say just what the 
train said (give sound of ch). 

The chi'dren always like to go to see grandma and 
grandpa. The trip had been very, very pleasant, but 
when they heard the train they were glad to know they 
were at home again. 


The Pebbles’ Lesson 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But do you know, 
The ocean worked a thousand years 
To make them so? 
And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and c 
Because she couldn’t cure a fault 
With one small try. 
—Henrietta R. Eliot. 
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School Holidays and Birthdays 
of Noted Persons 


Verna Holmes 






The following list of birthdays and holidays, though 
incomplete, may prove helpful for reference: 


January 
1 New Year’s Day. 
18 Daniel Webster. 
17 Benjamin Franklin, 
Edgar Allan Poe. 
19 Robert E. Lee. 
21 “Stonewall Jackson.” 
29 Wm. McKinley. 


February 
11 Thos. A. Edison. 
12 Abraham Lincoln. 
14 St. Valentiae. 
22 George Washingto. 
James Russell Lowell. 
27 Heury W. Longfellow. 
23 George F. Watts}(The artist who painted “Sir 
Galahad.’’) 


March 
(Great Artists’ Moath) 
5 Corregio. 
6 Michael Angelo. 
7 Landseer. 
15 Andrew Jackson. 
16 James Madison. 
17 St. Patrick. 
23 Rosa Bonheur. 
28 Raphael. 


Washington Irving. 
12 Henry Clay. 

13 Thomas Jefferson. 

23 William Shakespeare. 
26 Alice Carey. 

27 Ulysses S. Grant. 


Faster. 
Arbor Day. 
May 
1 Jules Breton. 
Mother’s Day. 
30 Memorial Day. 
Closing Day. 
June 
14 Flag Day. 
September 


12 John J. Pershing. 
28 Frances F. Willard. 


October 
12 Columbus Day. 
31 Hallowe’en. 


November 
3 Willian Cullen Bryant. 
Armistice Day. 
Thanksgiving Day. 


December 
17. John G. Whittier. 
25 Christmas. 
28 Woodrow Wilson. 
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Cut-Outs for a Poster —“Vacation is Over” 





R-R. JUNCTION 
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; September Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Just for Sport 


Can you start a fire with a baseball match, 
Or mend your glove with a cabbage patch? 
Do they call it a strike if you bat your eye, 
Or give you a base if you “swat a fly”? 

Is a tennis racket just noise and clatter? 

If you broke the home plate, could you use a platter? 
Is the pitcher made from silver or glass? 
Are the golf links iron or gold or brass? 

Is a caddie used for storing tea? 

Is a locker simply a great big key? 

Is a foul a chicken or is it a bird? 

Do they arrest a player for stealing third? 


The older boys will appreciate this, and even the smallest 
boys know the baseball terms and enjoy belonging to a 
“nine.” They have probably been playing baseball 
through the summer months, even organizing their own 
teams. 

Utilize this interest in connection with the number, 
language and spelling lessons of these first fall days. 

Then during the recess or recreation periods allow them 
to really play baseball with or without the organized teams 
or nines. Have the children themselves elect the captains, 
umpire, first and second and third basemen, etc. They 
must also keep the records of the games, also of each player, 
showing thus which child has made the most home runs, etc. 

The children sing: 


Hurrah for some fun! Now play has begun. 
Away to the baseball field. 

Our men are ready their best to do, 
And never a game will they yield; 

They’re at their places all — 

If only they’ll hit the ball. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! our sturdy nine! 

Hurrah for our captain, too! 


Hurrah! he’s away! now comes the play, 
The hitting and runs begin. 

See, round the bases they run again, 
They each are determined to win. 

They’re gaining more and more, 

How lucky! Again they score! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! the game is ours! 

Hurrah for our baseball men! 


While the boys are playing baseball the girls enjoy tennis 
matches. Tennis racquets or even sections of shingles may 
be used to hit the ball. A rope may be used instead of a 
net. The ball may simply be batted back and forth over 
the rope, or with the older girls teams may be organized and 
real games played. They also should keep their scores. 

After the freedom and activities of the summer vacation 
the game periods should be filled with games of much motor 
activity as the muscles of the little bodies easily become 
cramped, and the children become restless and consequently 
inattentive. 

With the very small children form rows or lines. They 
imitate: 

Prancing horses. 

Horses running softly. (On tiptoe.) 
Running freely in pasture, eating the grass. 
Rushing as fire horses. ' 

Work horses drawing heavy loads. 
Carriage horses stepping lightly. 

Trotting horses. 

Racing horses. 


ONO r WNW 


Arrange for the horse racing in this way. Mark two 
large concentric circles about four feet apart. This forms 
the circular track. Choose judges. The horses start ct a 


signal. The winners of each race compete for the winning 
of the final race. 


9 Rocking horses. 


If children are very small, and desire to bring their rock- 
ing horses, allow them to do so. Then they take turns 
riding them. But imaginary ones furnish happiness and 
exercise at the same time. 

With the children who are too small to play baseball use 
the following ball games. 


1 The children stand in a circle. Each in turn tries to 
toss his ball into a waste basket placed in the center of the 
ring. 

2 Each one throws his ball at a target placed on a post 
or tree. They stand on a line in a row for this. 

3 Roll ball against ninepins or tall piles of blocks. If 
the ball touches the ninepins or blocks it counts a point for 
the child rolling it. If there are a number of ninepins or 
piles of blocks, each one touched counts one. Keep a 
record or score to know the winner. 

4 Hit soft balls with the palms of hands across a given 
space, imitating tennis. 

5 Tossing ball. Children stand in a circle. 

One child throws up the ball and tries to catch it. When 
he has tried a few times, or until he fails to catch it, another 
child tries. 

Children repeat: 


My ball, I want to catch you. 
Once, twice, three times, four times, five times, six times. 


Or they may sing: 


My ball is soft and round and gay; 

I like it more and more each day. 

Now while you count, I’ll toss the ball, 
And you may have it. should it fall. 


6 Passing balls. 


The children sit or stand in a circle or in a long row. 
Each child has a ball in his right hand; the left hands are 
held open. Each child transfers his ball to his own left 
hand, and at once opens his right hand to receive his next 
ball as he passes his on to his next neighbor’s right hand. 
The balls thus constantly move from right to left. 

If a child drops a ball he steps out of the game. 

The children sing or repeat: 


Our little balls move round and round; 
They are so soft, they make no sound; 
Some are red and some are blue, 
And some have other colors, too. 


We'll hold our hands wide open, so; 
And when they come, we’ll let them go 
To our-next neighbor on the right. 

We could play this from morn till night. 


If a number of balls are not attainable, use bean bags 
made of cloth of different colors, preferably the colors of the 
rainbow. 

The children always enjoy so much a real see-saw, or 
teeter-board. But if this is not available, make use of the 
vivid imagination of childhood, and play ‘‘See-saw.” 

One child stands at the center with a child on each side. 
These two children take the extended hands of the first 
child and rise or bend as each side goes up or down. They 
sing: 

. See-saw, see-saw, 

Now we’re up, now down, 
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See-saw, see-saw, 
I can see all over town. 





Or they may hum any music in accord with the rhythm 


The Rocking-Horse 
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Mother Goose Exercise for 


First Grade 
Nell Chaffin 


This Mother Goose Exercise requires about ten minutes. 
Used for opening exercise. 

One child comes up to the front, calls numbers of twenty 
or more children. 

These form in line behind the caller. 
says: 


Then that child 


Old Mother Goose so famous in rhyme, 

Likes to call on her friends at any time, 

She wishes of course to be quite up to date, 

So an auto she’s bought to go touring in state; 
She is chauffeur herself, and a good one indeed; 
She fearlessly whizzes at a sixty-mile speed; 

She needs not, you see, either horn or bell, 

Her Gander says, “Honk,” and that does just as well. 
Her friends on beholding her smile and exclaim — 
“Did you ever see such a clever old Dame?” 

Who are her friends? Why, if you will see, 

I’ve brought a few along with me. 


Then the first child gives a Mother Goose Rhyme — 
Jack and Jill, etc. Each child gives one in order. You 
may use as many as you like. 

When all have finished have them give three or more in 
concert. ‘Solomon Grundy” isa good one; afterwards it can 
be used to teach the days of the week. 

Then sing the song, “Little Bo Peep.” 
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Have a number of see-saws at the same 


They will like to construct small pasteboard see-saws 


from a pattern. 
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These rhymes are used in so many ways, teaching words, 
phrases, numbers, etc. 

Children like to dramatize as well as illustrate them with 
colored paper and pencil. 


Yankee Doodle 


Martha M. Barnes 


Couple Dance for Grades I, II, 


or III 
FORMATION 


Circle of couples left side to center. 

Lines one and two of song; take eight galloping steps, 
right foot in front and right hand in position of holding 
reins. 

“Stuck a feather,” etc., face partner and hold right fore- 
finger to head like a quill, and swing hand down to ‘side. 
Mong called,” etc., turn once to right (3 steps) head, held 

igh. 


CHORUS 

1 Take partner’s two hands and slide 4 in line of direc- 
tion. 

2 Drop hands and mark time 4 in soldier fashion,'facing 
partner. F 

3 Take partner’s two hands and turn once round to 
right. 

4 . Stand in soldier position and salute in sharp military 
style. 
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. The Princess and the Goose Girl 


Marr W. Votti 


PEOPLE OF THE PLAY 


Gossip GIGGLE 

Attendants to the Princess. 

hats with flowing veils. 

PRINCESS FRETTA 

Wears robe with train, and a light crown or diadem of beads. 
Broa, the Governess 

Wears plain dress and spectacles. 
Wi1pa, the Goose-girl 

Wears short ragged dress and is bare-footed. 
WIsHKA, the fai 

Wears long cape, black peaked ‘hat, and carries a cane. 


Wear dresses with trains, and peaked 


ACT I 
SCENE — A room in the Castle 


(A big chair stands at right of stage, a foot-stool beside it. 
At the left is a window, and a door at the back of the room. A 
table with books, a sewing basket and piece of embroidery stands 
beside the window. Gossip and Giggle are sitting in chairs 
on each side of the table, talking, when the curtau goes up.) 


Gossip The Princess is very cross to-day. This morn- 
ing I heard her scolding the pages for getting their boots 
muddy. And she sent her breakfast back to the kitchen, 
saying it was not fit to eat. 

Giggle Ho-ho! It’s easy to guess why the Princess is 
cross. Broida is teaching her a new stitch and everyone 
knows how she hates to embroider. 

Gossip Yes, and to sew too. 

Giggle Well I don’t blame her, with that cranky old 
Broida for a governess. 

Gossip Yes. All she does is to find fault, and she bosses 
everyone around. No one in the Castle is safe from her 
sharp eyes. Why, the other day I saw her showing the 
dancing teacher a new step. And you know how stiff and 
awkward she is. (Both laugh.) 
| Giggle I don’t see why the Princess doesn’t like her 
dancing lessons. 

Gossip She does, but she won’t learn the steps and 
wants to dance her own way. 

Giggle Well, I must say she ought to be happy. She 
has everything anyone could wish for. Shhh! Here she 
comes. 

Gossip Look out for trouble now. 


(The door opens and the Princess Fretta comes in. She is 
scowling and her voice sounds very cross.) 


Princess Well— what are you two mumbling about? 

Giggle We were saying how gracefully you danced 
yesterday, your Highness. 

Princess The steps were very ugly. 

Gossip Andwe were admiring your beautiful embroidery, 


Highness. See how lovely it is! (Holds up the embroidery 
on the table.) 
Princess Lhateit! Putitdown! Broida teaches me all 


the things I do not like, and I hate to sew, and haté to study, 

and hate to learn those stupid things! (Stamps foot.) I 

wish I were anybody but myself! 
Gossip and Giggle O-O, Highness! (Shocked.) 


(A noise is heard outside-some one running and crying, 
“Shoo.” All rush to the window.) 


Princess Oh, look! It is a little girl chasing geese! 
Gossip ‘They have flown into the fountain! 
Giggle And the poor little girl is getting all wet. 


(Enter Broida. She is very stiff and prim and speaks 
crossly.) 


Broida What is all that dreadful noise? 
staring at? 

Gossip A girl has lost her geese and they are in the 
fountain. 

Broida Well, what of it? 
girl lets her geese run away? 

Princess Oh, go quickly, and bring her in, I want to 
talk to her! 


What are you 


Why do you gape if a silly 


(Exit attendants.) 


Broida You had much better work on your embroidery, 
Princess, than to waste time chatting with a goose-girl. 
You have not studied your lessons today, either. 

Princess Oh, bother, Broida! Must I work all the 
time? 


(Broida shakes her head disapprovingly.) 
(Enter attendants with Wilda, the goose-girl, who is breath- 
less and very bewildered.) 


Gossip and Giggle Here she is, Highness. 

Princess Now go away, all of you. (Broida lingers.) 
You too, Broida. I wish to talk to the goose-girl alone. 
(Exit all.) (Princess turns to Wilda and takes her by the 
hand.)) What is your name? 

Wilda Wilda, your Highness. 

Princess What a pretty name. Mine is Fretta and I 
do not like it at all. (Sits on the big chair.) Come over 
here beside me and sit down. You must be tired from 
running after those geese. 


Wilda Oh, no, Your Highness! 

Princess Yes, you must. (Wilda sits on foot-stool by 
Princess’s chair.) And do not say “Your Highness.” Call 
me Fretta. 


Wilda Y-Y-yes, Your Highness — (stammering) I-I 
mean, F-F-Fretta. 

Princess That’s better, Now tell me, Wilda, whose 
geese are those, and do you watch them every day? 

Wilda They are my father’s geese and I take care of 
them while he works in the forest. 

Princess When do you study and embroider? 

Wilda I never study —I have no time for that. But I 
have time to play in the forest every day and I can pick all 
the flowers I want. I wish I could learn to embroider. It 
must be wonderful to be a Princess and have everything 
that one could wish for. 

Princess And I hate being a Princess. I would rather 
be a goose-girl and play in the forest. (Wistfully) Howl 
wish we could change places! 


(Wishka, the fairy, appears from behind the throne. She is 
old and bent and leans heavily upon her cane.) 


Wishka Well, you can my dears! 
Princess and Wilda O-O-Oh! (Both 1ump to their feet 
in amazement.) 
Wishka It is very easily done. 
Princess and Wilda How? 
Wishka Shut your ears and close your eyes, 
And leave it to a fairy wise. 


(Both put their hands over their ears and shut their eyes.) 
Now, ready, one, two, three! 


[CurTan] 
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ACT II 


ScENE — The Forest 


(A clearing in the forest with a large tree at one side. Fretta, 
dressed in the clothes of Wilda, the goose-girl, is crying under 
the tree. She looks very tired and has been scratched by briars.) 

(Enter the fairy, Wishka, leaning on her cane. She bends 
over Fretta and taps her on the shoulder.) 


Wishka What is the matter, my dear? 

Fretta (Jumping to her feet) Why, where did you come 
from? 

Wishka ‘That is of no importance. But what are you 
crying about? As I was returning home after scolding 
three squirrels for throwing sticks in my favorite pool, I 
heard the sound of your sobbing. 

Fretta I have lost all my geese in the forest and I can’t 
find my way home. The briars hold me back and scratch 
me at every step. Oh I wish I had never left my beautiful 
castle for this dreadful forest! (Begins to cry again.) 


(Voices are heard. Wishka pulls Fretta behind the tree. 
(Wilda, dressed in the Princess’s robe, walks in, followed by 
Broida and the two attendants, Gossip and Giggle. Broida is 
scolding Wilda for badly done work. The attendants are 
whispering and nodding to each other. Wilda is very un- 


happy.) 


Broida 1 do not see why Your Highness wishes to walk 
through these dreadful forests. We are sure to get lost or 
‘some frightful creature will eat us up. 

Wilda ‘There are no frightful creatures in this beautiful 
forest. It is filled with lovely flowers, far nicer than any in 
the castle gardens. 

Gossip (screams) 
Highness! 


I saw a huge poisonous snake, Your 
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Wilda Nonsense! There are no poisonous snakes here. 
Broida If we do not soon reach home, Princess, you will 
never be able to finish your sewing to-day. And all that 
you did this morning will have to be pulled out. It is quite 
the worst Your Highness has ever done. 
Wilda Oh, that dreadful sewing! It pricks my fingers 
so! 

Broida And the dancing teacher said you refuse to do 
the steps he has taught you, Highness. 

Wilda But I do not know those steps. 

Giggle Those are the same steps we have danced all 
year, Highness. 

Wilda Well then I have forgotten them. (Wilda flings 
out her arms.) Oh, I wish I had not left you, dear woods, for 
that horrible castle! (She sees Fretta peeping from behind 
the tree.) 


Gossip Whatever is the Princess saying? “Left these 


woods,” indeed! Why, you never saw them before. 
Wilda Oh, go away, quickly, Broida, allof you! I wish 
to be alone! I will call you when I want you. (Exit 


Broida and the attendents.) 
quickly! (Runs to meet her.) 
Fretta Oh, Wilda, I am so unhappy! 
way and am all torn by these briars. 
Wilda And Iam so unhappy! That cross old Broida 
has scolded me all day because I cannot do your lessons. 
Fretta And your geese have run all over the country- 
side and finally flew into the forest. I shall never find them! 
Wilda Do not worry. The geese will come home to- 
night for their supper. How I wish I could go home with 
them to my father’s pretty little cottage! 
Fretta And I wish I could go back to my own beautiful 
room in the castle. 


Wishka (Steps out from behind tree) 
change once more do you, my dears? 

Wilda and Fretta Oh, may we, may we? 
us back again! 

Wishka If I’change you back again, will you promeis 
not to grumble any more? Will you be satisfied with your 
own homes again? 

Wilda and Fretta Oh, we will, we will! 

Wishka Very well, then. 

Wilda And I can go home to my cottage! No more of 
those dreadful lessons. And no more scoldings! 


Fretta And I shall not have to run after the geese any 
longer. And there will be no thorns to prick my feet! 


Fretta, Fretta, come here 


I have lost my 


So you wish to 


Please change 


Wishka Now, then, are you ready? 

Wilda andjFretta Yes, yes, we’re ready! 

Wishka Shut your ears and close your eyes, 
And leave it to a fairy wise. 





(Both put their hands over their ears and shut their eyes.) 


Now! Ready! One, two, three! 





CuRTAIN 





September 


September, linger for a day, 
Ere you march upon your way. 
Pleasant shining goldenrod 

Tells us where your feet have trod. 
Every garden, aster-bright 

Makes of you a summer sight. 
But in trees the cricket sings 
Evening hours, of winter things. 
Rest before you go your way, 
September, linger on to-day. 
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Health Playlet 


Rose Vopalecky 


ACT I 


(Children form house and windows. Others represent 
flowers in garden.) 

Fairy Health (comes out of house) I am Fairy Health. 
This is my home. It is built of bricks and shingles. These 
are my beautiful colored windows. See my pretty garden 
of flowers! Oh, I am so happy! I do not know what to 
do! I will play among my flowers. 

Witch Ignorance (hobbles in) I am Witch Ignorance. 
See this yellow ball? I will throw it at Fairy Health’s 
house and burn and spoil it. (Throws ball.) (House and 
flowers fall to the ground.) (Hobbles away laughing.) 

Fairy Health Oh, my house is burning! I will run to 
my brook for water. (Brings two handfuls.) Oh, what’s 
the use, my house is all spoiled! (Sits under tree and sobs.) 

Bird of Education (up in tree) Do not cry, Fairy Health. 
I know who can bring your house back again. 

Fairy Health Who can? 

Bird of Education The children alone can do it. 

Fairy Health How can they? 

Bird of Education Every time a child drinks and eats 
the right foods a brick willcome back. Every time a child 
sleeps in fresh air, a shingle will come back. Every time a 
child is kind and plays happy games, a beautiful window 
will come back and a flower will spring from the ground. 

Fairy Health But how can I reach all the children? 
They are so far away. 

Bird of Education I will tell the teachers. 
kind. They will teach the children. 
flies to teacher.) 

Bird of Education Dear Teacher, will you teach the 
children to eat and drink the right foods; sleep in fresh air; 
be kind and play happy games so Fairy Health may have 
her home back again? 

Teacher I will gladly do it. 
away.) 

Teacher Dear children will you help Fairy Health get 
back her home by eating and drinking right foods, sleeping 
in fresh air, playing kind and happy games? 

Pupils We will! We will! 


(Pupils have pictures mounted, of healthy foods and fresh 
air illustrations and kind, happy games.) 


They are 
(Bird of Education 


(Bird of Education flies 


(Then enter the following who hold pictures, mounted, of 
foods unhealthy.) 


Meat (enters proudly) 
me! 

Child (with picture of eggs turns away) No, go away! 
I eat eggs instead of meat. That’s better for me. (Meat 
departs, drooping head.) 


Here’s a big piece of meat. Eat 


(Coffee enters with Tea.) 


Tea Here’s a cup of tea. 
away.) 

Coffee Here’s a big bowl of coffee. (Child 
turns away.) 


Child (with picture of water and of milk.) No, go away! 


Drink me. (Child turns 


Drink me! 


I drink water and milk instead of tea and coffee. That’s 
better forme. (Coffee and Tea depart sadly.) 

(Pie and Cake enter.) 

Pie Here’s a great big pie. Eat me. (Child turns 


away.) 
Cake Here’s a whole cake for you. Eat me! (Child 
turns away.) 


Child (holds picture of bread) No, go away! I eat bread 


instead of pie and cake. That’s better for me. 
(Pie and Cake depart sadly.) 
Box of Candy (enters) Eat 
me! (Child turns away.) 
Child (with-picture of fruit) No, go away! I eat fruit 


instead of candy. That’s better for me. (Candy departs 
sadly.) 


Here’s a big box of candy. 


(At each refusal a brick rises to form the house.) 


First Child (enters) See how fresh I look! I feelhappy 


and bright sleeping with my window opened. (Shingle 
rises.) 
Second Child (enters) See how strong Iam. I play in 


the sunshine. (Shingle rises.) 

Third Child (enters) I love my mother and am kind to 
her. (Window rises.) 

Fourth Child I take care of our baby. 

Fifth Child I run errands for my mother. 

Sixth Child I play kind, happy games. (Flower rises.) 

Fairy Health (looks up) Oh, my house, my beautiful 
windows and garden are back again more beautiful than 
before! Thank you, Bird of Education, kind teachers and 
all the kind children for helping me get my home back 
again. (All depart.) 


(Window rises.) 
(Flower rises. 


ACT II 


(Witch Ignorance, Meat, Tea, Coffee, Pie, Cake, Candy 
pass in review with dejected attitudes. Pose while Witch 
Ignorance recites.) 


Witch Ignorance am I, 

To coax folks I do try, 

Rich foods tempt them to eat, 
To spoil Health is my treat. 


(They pass off platform.) 


(Enter Fairy Health, Eggs, Water and Mik, Bread, Fruit 
and healthy happy children pass in review proudly.) 
(They pose while Fairy Health recites.) 


I’m called Fairy Health, 
My body’s my wealth, 
Good food and air pure 
Will bright health insure. 


(Bird of Education and teacher follow; Bird of Education 
recites.) 


I’m Bird of Education, 

I’m known by every Nation, 
Spread news on wings of breeze, 
My rules of health are these: 

Eat right, sleep long, breathe deep, 
Clean thoughts and bodies keep, — 
Then rich in health you'll grow, 
As pearls of wealth aglow. 


(Enter Food children as Appetite recites.) 


If appetite good to your meal you’d bring, 
Each day before it you should sing, 

Then well you’ll eat and strong you’ll grow, 
Happy you’ll be — live long, I know. 
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Teachers — begin the new school year 
with the story of ““Neet and Cleen”, the 
Colgate Elves. 


The cut-outs on this page begin the story; let 
your pupils continue it. It will prove an interest- 
ing exercise in story-telling. Incidentally, you can 
find out how much your pupils know about taking 
care of their teeth. 


. * * * 


You want to get the best possible results out 
of this year’s work. You know you can if 
you can keep the children interested in their 
work. 

Another school year has come—and again the 
offer of interesting material from the Colgate 
Educational Department. If you have used the 
material previously, you know what a help it is 
in establishing the daily tooth-brushing habit, you 
know what a difference the observance of Dental 
Hygiene means in a school-room. 

If you have not used the Colgate Classroom 
Helps, send for them at once. They are sent 
free once each school year to anyteacher. Fill 
out the coupon below. 


Extracts from a few teachers’ stories: 


**Since the beginning of the health crusade 
and lectures on clean bodies and teeth, our 
school of 500 pupils has weathered an epidemic 
of diptheria, which swept almost the entire 
state, without a single death. We consider it 
is due to our efforts in promoting clean living,’” 

Mrs. Avis M. Ice 
Summitville, Ind. 


*‘The results of this work are showing in 
every phase of school life, including better sani- 
tation of body and school buildings—better 
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Neet and Cleen were two busy little elves who lived in | 

the nasturtium bed. Their home was as near like Mrs. 

Peter s pumpkin-shell as they could make it, except the | 

sign they had by the door to let the world know that they ; 
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earned their living by cleaning. 

























‘Every morning just as the sun came up over the grass-blades 
you could see them starting off to Johnny Jones's with 
Johnny’s tooth-brush, some dental floss, and a tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to 
you without charge once a year. You re- 
ceive enough trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
Cream to supply each of your pupils. In- 










behavior, better co-operation of parents.”” 


W. A. Morris 
Falkville, Ala, 


‘It is surprising what an improvement has 
been made on the children’s teeth. Now they 
come to school with clean, white teeth, while 
before their teeth were always coated, The 
majority are cleansing their teeth daily now.”’ 

Ciara Bette CooLey 
Walker, W. Va. 


**In fact, both town and community mastered 
many lessons in everyday hygiene and social 
citizenship.”” 


PEaRL YATES 
Ross, Wyo. 
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‘-**GOOD HEALTH. 


cluded are reminder cards, dental lectures, 
clever jingles, charts and other practical 
material. And for your personal use, a 
dainty gift box. 


























P Colgate & Co. 
Dept. 
199 fulton St., N.Y. 


- lam a teacher in the | 





vo. of pupils in my direct charge.... 
Reference (name of School Superin- 
y 4 tencent or member of School Board) 
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F Gtie PTTTTT TTT TTT Te Population....... seesecece 
COUNTY. cc cccccccccccccc sc StMtOscoceee oe ccceeece cece 
Please send me, free of charge, ‘‘ Colgate’s Classroom Helps’’ 
(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, 
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(This offer is good only in U.S. A.) 
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Cleanliness 
A bath to take, 
Clothes clean to shake, 
Food well to chew, 
Means health for you. 


Fresh Air 


Every fifteen minutes breathe fresh air deep, 
‘Twill help you well and strong to keep. 


Our Eyes 
Two bright windows have we, 
Each beautiful as can be, 
To guess now each one tries, 
Of course we mean our eyes. 


Our Ears 
Two open doors have we, 
As sharp — as keen can be, 
Each door now listens and hears, 
Of course we mean our ears. 


Our Nose 
Two tunnels dark and long, 
To each of us belong, 
To clean of dust, — we need 
Handkerchief — each agreed; 
Then through each nostril fair, 
Breathe deep, the pure, fresh air; 
You’ve guessed, ‘tis plainly seen, 
It is our nose we mean. 


A Little “Good Health” Play for Little Folks 


Mary Buzzell 


Little Sick Girl 


Go away, you old bottle! I know you’re not true! 
You tricky old bottle, I’ll never take you! 


CHARACTERS 
LittLe Sick GIRL PILL POWDER 
Bottle SUNSHINE FrEsH AIR 
Goop Foop PLAY CLEANLINESS 


Little Sick Girl 


I’m a very sick child, as you can tell, 
I need the best doctor to make me well. 


(Enter Pill, large round paper pinned over front of body) 


Pill 


I’m glad you’re sick! I’m a good little pill, 
I make folks well when they are ill. 


Little Sick Girl 


But you’re not good to take, they say, 


So, little Pill, you just go ’way! 


(Enter Powder, paper folded smoothly about body) 


Powder 
I’m a harmless powder, so 


Take me, I’ll make your aches all go. 


Little Sick Girl 
Dear me! I wonder if I should! 


I don’t believe you’ll do much good! 


: vat Bottle, large bottle shape of heavy paper pinned over 
ody 


Just buy me and try me, 
You'll say I am fine! 

Just shake me and take me! 
I’m almost like wine! 
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Our Hands 


Two useful workers have we, 
On each five helpers you see, 
They hold, they fold, they mold, 
We mean our hands of gold. 


Our Feet 


Two faithful friends have we, 
With me you'll sure agree; 

They stand, they walk, they run, 
Two feet, in rain or sun, 

Will help in work or fun. 


Our Teeth 


Two rows of pearls are mine, 

Like soldiers in a line, 

These friends brush morn and night, 
To keep them clean and bright; 
Teeth — are the pearls that chew 
The food for me and you. 


Faithful Friends 


With faithful friends like these, 

Each one now plainly sees. 

Of these friends careful be. 

Obey Health Rules — just three: — 
“To Breathe Aright and Feed Aright,”’ 
“To give them Rest each night,”’ 
“To Cleanse them day by day, 

Their labor thus repay.” 


(Enter Sunshine, yellow cap and streamers) 


Sunshine 


I’m Sunshine; if you’ll let me in 
I’ll help you and not charge a pin. 


(Enter Fresh Air, paper windmill on coat) 


Fresh Air 


I'll blow the bad germs all away, 
And cure you, sure, in half a day; 
And if you let me stay all night, 


I’ll bring you sleep that makes you bright. 


(Enter Good Food, with tray, glass of milk) 
Good Food 


Poor child, if you would eat just right, 
You’d not be sick a day or night! 


(Enter Play, with armful of toys) 
Play 


Iam healthful, happy Play, 
You need me always, every day. 


(Enter Cleanliness, towel over arm, soap, sponge) 


Cleanliness 


I’m needed, too; you must keep clean 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music — 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” 


—for Little Folks Everywhere 

—for the Mother in the Home 

—for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, 
Classroom, Conservatory and Studio 


, rJON A pioneer work in the 
AVS | fascinating field of using 
aaa \e music in early childhood 


177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- 
pieces of painting. 70 illustrations in line drawing, 
half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (15c 
additional by mail). 
It takes three to make music 

—one to create 


—one to perform 
—one to listen 


c APPREC® 


Few children will ever become creators or even 
performers. Obviously all may be listeners. 
Music is a language and should be heard long 
before reading it or writing it. 


Neglect of ear training in early childhood can never be 
fully made up by any amount of musical education in 
later years, 


Little children learn to listen and later listen to learn 
by means of 


Incomparable Victor Records 


especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs 
of the child during the sensory period (one to eight 
This trademark and the crademarked word years) guided by the expert pedagogic presentation to be 


“Victrola” identify all our products. 


under the lid! “Look on the label! found only in this charming new book. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. . 
ene This work is the result of years of 
highly specialized experience in making - 


music a delight to little children 
Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 
Get the New Book at any Victor dealer’s 


For further information write 
Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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To be the finest child e’er seen! 
Little Sick Girl 
I’m sure I think you seem the best! 
I'll have you all! Holds out arms to Sun, Air, Play, 
and others) 
Go ’way, you rest! (Pill, Powder, Bottle slink away) 
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Sun, Air, Food, Play, Cleanliness (in chorus) 
You’ve chosen wisely, time will tell, 
We'll do our best to keep you well. 


(They circle about Little Sick Girl, dance, she joins hands, 
all dance out in line.) 


-Nature Study in the Primary Grades 


Matilda M. Beck 


It seems to me there is no subject in the school curriculum 
that enables a teacher in the primary grades to get closer 
to her pupils than in the study of nature. Children are a 
part of nature and live closer to it than we know, and see 
and hear things in the great outdoor world that grownups 
somehow do not seem to get. We may well say with 
Longfellow: 

Come to me, O ye children, 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


Teachers in the rural districts have such a splendid 


opportunity to follow up this work, because of the wealth . 


of material at hand, in one form or another. Each season 
has its share to offer. With the opening of school in 
September, when 


The goldenrod is yellow and the corn is turning brown, 
And asters by the brookside make asters in the brook, 
through 

October’s bright blue weather; 

When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 

Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant. 

When on the ground red apples lie, 

In piles like jewels shining, 

When all the lovely wayside things, 

Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And on the mee bright leaves sink noiseless 

In the hush of woods, for winter waiting. 


Then through November, when the 


Woods are bare and still, 
And all wild things lie down to sleep. 


How they love to play the “Leaves’ Party,” and then 
finally sink down to rest to help Mother Nature cover 
up her children, and then the snow comes falling softly, 
softly down, laying a beautiful white spread over all. 

It seems to me Helen Hunt Jackson’s three poems, 
“September,” “October,” and “November,” cover, in a 
-general way, all the fall nature study, and children make 
these beautiful thoughts their own and apply them as 
occasion offers. 

The study of the birds, bees, squirrels, rabbits, etc., and 
the storing of food, the fur growing heavier, the winter 
homes, leads to the homes of the children where father and 
mother, too, are preparing for winter. 

Through the winter the study of frost, ice, snow crystals, 
etc., may be taken zp, as also lessons on pets and domestic 
animals. The study of the Eskimos, their land, customs, 
and animals is a never-failing source of interest. 

And then comes the happy springtime, when all eyes 
and ears are keen for the first signs of spring. Pussy- 
willow and the Pasque flower are still in furs, for cold winds 
and Jack Frost are lingering near. They love to talk about 
Mother Nature’s house-cleaning, Mr. Sun and his sunbeam 
fairies melting the snow, the wind and his helpers sweeping 
the house, the rain fairies scrubbing it clean. Then all is 
teady to put down the green carpet and tack it here and 
there with dandelions, violets, daisies and so on. Next 
the curtains must be hung, green ones in the oaks and 
maples, and pinky white ones in the apple orchards. Now 
all is rezdy for the summer boarders, and what fun it is to 
tell their names! How it pays to go to the woods with 





them! Out under the great blue dome, where the trees 
were God’s first temples, you can get closer to your boys 
and girls. There it is, perhaps, that little John, who has 
been so hard to understand, will open up to you, as the 
pages of a book; and teacher, too, will seem more beautiful 
to these urchins. 

The harmony of color and the order in which all nature 
manifests itself, the patience of the bees, the spiders, birds 
and others, is such an incentive to make harmony, order, 
continuity, a part of their lives. The spirit of giving, too, 
can be brought out so beautifully, since the flowers give 
beauty and fragrance, the birds cheer with their merry 
songs, the sunbeams darting here and there; they, too, can 
give a sunny smile, a cheery word, a kindly deed, so that 
the little world in which they live will be a brighter, happier 
place because they are there. 

All these are merely suggestive in a general way. Each 
teacher may choose her subjects and work them out scienti- 
fically and then clinch the lessons with stories, dramatiza- 
tions, songs and games, and art. Hiawatha’s Childhood 
also offers such a wealth of subjects, and the stories old 
Nokomis told him in answer to his questions are a source 
of never-wavering interest. Even the fourteen and fifteen 
year old children enjoy them. 

The germination of seeds in the early spring in boxes of 
earth, and also by placing grains of wheat or oats in a 
mosquito netting tied funnel shape over a tumbler of water, 
is of great interest. In this way, we have grown roots a 
yard long, and it shows how plants reach out to help 
themselves. The study of weeds harmful to growing things 
should also be taken up in connection with gardening. 
The part birds play can be nicely developed in the story, 
“The Birds of Killingworth.” 

Teachers, I do not know that I have told you anything 
that you have not heard before, but this much I should like 
to say: It pays to get out into nature with the boys and girls 
and be one of them. I love old Mother Nature myself, 
and much of that love I owe to the dear boys and girls with 
whom I have come in contact. I have learned many 
beautiful lessons from them. 

It had always been a great desire of mine to teach one 
year in the mountains. A few years ago I realized that 
desire. I found in the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, 
about sixteen miles from the railroad, a primary school of 
thirty-five boys and girls, many of whom had never seen a 
railroad train nor a steamboat, and their knowledge of the 
outside world was indeed limited, yet a brighter, more 
receptive lot of children it has seldom been my pleasure to 
work with. They truly belonged to the woods, for in their 
own way they knew every tree and plant, and in many 
instances had their own names for them. They knew the 
haunts and habits of the wild animals in the locality, and 
many of their games on the playground were in imitation 
of these animals. They were a source of never-ending 
education to me. I wish you might see those woods and 
the inhabitants as I found them. If you have read Henry 
Van Dyke’s “Little Rivers” you will have some idea of 
the wildness and grandeur of those mountains. 

Through these lessons in nature we are enabled to help 
carve beautiful and useful lives, and perhaps we can make 
each child feel that he is a part of God’s great plan and thus 
be inspired to always live his best. 
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The Gold of Massachusetts | 


Golden with teeming maize and wheat 
Our wide-stretched Western lands, 
And golden our Pacific shore 
With sun-drenched, flower-bright sands. 
Scanty in Massachusetts 
The stony acres yield, 
Ripens no wondrous harvest 
In Massachusetts field. 


Into her rocky inlets 
Storm-driven sea-tides flow, 
Across her bleak salt marshes 
The bitter east winds blow; 
Yet richly to the Nation 
She gives once and again. 
‘Have faith in Massachusetts!” 
Her gold is great-souled men. 
— Susanne Alice Ranlett 





In the Garden 


When Grandma to the garden goes 
To get some things to cook, 

I very often go with her 
And stand about and look. 


And when I look at things around 
It makes me wonder so 

That they should have such different ways 
And know just how to grow. 


Turnips and beets are satisfied 
To live down in deep holes, 
While beans appear the happiest 

When climbing up high poles. 


The corn puts on a coat of husks 
To guard against the storm, 

And peas will huddle in their pods 
To keep each other warm. 


And as I see how all these things 
Know their own way so true, 
I guess they have a litt] mind 
That tells them what to do. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Books 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS. 
By Rose M. O’Toole. Intermediate Series. 
D. C. Heath, Publishers. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

This book is written in an entertaining as 
well as instructive manner, containing facts 
and information along the lines of everyday 
living. It starts by telling of the journey to 
America, getting to final destination, becoming 
settled in rented home, changing address, 
marketing, banking, becoming insured, getting 
acquainted with holidays and industrial laws, 
and owning home. Many facts concerning 
the Colonies and United States are stated in 
the lessons, closing with information as to 
how to become a citizen. The right kind of 
foreigner who begins this book will undoubtedly 
become an American after reading it through. 


THe KiIncsway SERIES OF COMPOSITION 
Booxs. By Robert Finch. Evans Brothers, 
Ltd., London, England. Price, 6d. net. 

This is a series of books for pupils’ use, 
consisting of six books which are carefully 
graded. Book I appeals to pupils between 
the ages of nine and eleven 





Teachers Wanted 
$95 to $195 a Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $2300; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P238, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing Fall examination 
dates and places, and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 


sample examination questions, which will be 


Millions of people, half the world over, 
now clean teeth in a new way. Modern 
authorities approve it. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. 


This is to offer a ten-day test. The 
results will surprise and delight you. And 
they may tead, sor you anu yours, vo ilife- 
long benefits. 


Write for this free test. 


That dingy film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth causes 
most tooth troubles. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. It dims the 
teeth and often leads to ruinous attacks. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. It 
brings other results now believed essential, 
in view of the average diet. 


It multiplies the salivary flow — Nature’s 
great teeth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva — put 
there to digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva — 
Nature’s neutralizer of the acids which cause 
decay. 


Pepsin is also included. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





This New Way 


Now beautifies teeth half the world over 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many diseases. 


Old brushing methods do not end that 
film. So very few people have escaped 
some form of film attack. 


Now ways to combat it 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found two film combatants. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now peoples of many nations use them 
daily, largely by dental advice. 


The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube is 
being sent to every home that asks. 


Watch these five effects 


This ten-day test will 20 times repeat all 
the effects. And you will gain a new idea 
of what clean teeth must mean. 


Send the coupon for the 10o-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 


You will always want your teeth, we think, 
kept that white, safe and clean. This is too 
important to forget. Cut out the coupon 
now. 





Pepsadéent 





sent free of charge. 





A scientific film combatant, whose every 


application brings five desired effects.’ Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 988, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Phonics 


((Academic Preparation for Teaching) 


Audrey Lapham 


R 


1 Speech Expresses Character. r run e. =rh, rheum, myrrh 
2 To correct pupils’ utterance. rr e, =r, merry 
3 On account of immigration we need to know scientifi- S 
«* =. ~— s sick e. =sc (before i, e, y) science, scent 
ocia , 
5 To understand value of words and sounds. T 
6 Emotional value back of words makes certain vibra- t take e. =th, (Thames, Thomas) 
tions which, when indicated on paper, make definite V 
curves. v — vain 
. . W 
II Terms Used in Phonics w — wet 
Consonants, vowels, digraphs, diphthongs, etc. X 


noe 


III Consonants 


1 Less open than vowels, due to friction of breath in 


the mouth or throat. 


2 Definition: A consonant is a speech sound that results 
from a definite fixed position of the speech agents 
partially or wholly obstructing voiced or non- 


voiced breath. 


Gesell tells us that consonants are triggers of 
speech which set off the vowels; in other words, 
consonants are merely the placing of the organs 


for speech. 


1 Mutes 
Pure Impure 
p b 
t d 


2 Labials (pertaining to lips) 
Sonant-Nasal 


Surds Sonant 


Vv 
p b 
wh w 


h 


3 Linguals (aided by tongue) 
th (thick) th (this) n 
t ] 


d 
r 


4 Sibilants (Hissing sounds) 
s 


Zz 


Terms that aid in determining organs of speech, as: 
labial, dental, nasal, lingual, etc. 


x e, =ks, box, wax 
X €. =gs, exist 
x e. =z, xanthic, xylophone 
Z 
z— zeal, zephyr 
IV Vowels 
1 Definition A vowel is a speech sound resulting from 
a rather definite, fixed position of the speech agents 
not obstructing but molding voiced breathing. 
2 Kinds , 
Accented 
Unaccented 


V Miscellaneous 
1 Three R’s of Phonics 


Nasal a Palatal. R of the middle west 


b Dental R English and stage R 
¢ Vocalized R (Southern) 

2 Gymnastics for speech agents give flexibility, smooth- 
ness of speech and good tone quality. Practice 
putting T, TH, D in front of 4, 4,é,566. Practice 
fifteen times slowly, then the three groups ten 
times. 

3 Be able to tell in making a sound which agent of speech 
is most used, as p, b, m (lips), t, d, n (teeth and 
tongue). Test to see if a sound is nasal, back or 
front, palatal, etc. 

4 Three sounds of ng. 
ng as in ring, singer 
ng as in congress 
ng as in strength (nk) 

5 Watch your own speech in all room utterance, be sure 
of the right pronunciation and enunciation. 

6 Watch out for “aunt,” “can’t.” Avoid “natchoor” 
for “nature.” Pronounce “literature,” “furni- 
ture,” “manufacture.” 


5 Consonant Table with Markings 


Notre e = equivalent 


Cc 
c cat e. =k 
c city e. =s 


f raft e. =ph, photograph 


f e. =gh, cough 
f e. =v, of 
G 


g gone 

g gem e. =j 

g mirage, rouge e. =zh 
K 


k kite e. =c 
? 


qu queen e. =kw 


Method in Phonics 
I Purpose 

A good clean-cut, expressive voice is a great asset and goes 
far towards giving personal power, yet children’s voices 
become unpleasant and we do not try to overcome this. 
The voice places us above the brute. 

The quality of the teacher’s voice is of paramount im- 
portance. She must talk in pleasing, melodious tones; the 
children will imitate her. The power to talk well must 
precede power to write well. 

Feeling and mood are just as important for a melodious 
speaking voice as a healthy physical condition of the lungs 
and speech organs. 


II Phonic Facts 
1 There are forty-five elementary sounds in the English 
language. Twenty are vowels, twenty-five are consonants. 
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Economo Word Builder No. 1 
8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 
Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 








Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glamce the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple: phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 
Bradley’s Fraction Disks 


8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal. parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 

Price, per set, $0.20. 








ound 


Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bold face type, in letters 44 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


. Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 














Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 64 x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinatitbns from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 














Economo Number Builder No. 1 
8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 


denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 
8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to ro, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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The difficulty in mastering phonics arises because some of 
the elementary sounds are represented by two sounds. 

2 A phonogram is a symbol of a sound group usually 
composed of a single vowel sound combined with a single 
consonant sound. 


III Teaching Phonics as Related to Reading 

The purpose of phonics lessons is the association of a 
sound with the printed or written symbols so the child will 
be able to get and express: the sound when the symbol is 
presented to him. -‘Sound and symbol should be thoroughly 
associated, so that when either is presented the other will 
appear in consciousness. 
' Work in phonics should enable the children to pronounce 
phonetic words without assistance. This not only makes 
the child self-helpful in school but enables him to read at 
home. As the work goes on, the pupils should gain in 
ability to get words for themselves. Some argue that 
phonics is not helpful because our English language is not 
a phonetic one. Advocates of the thought system realize 
that it is helpful. Any work in phonics should be separate 
from reading. 


' 
IV Enunciation and Pronunciation 

If the child heard only the best enunciation from the 
beginning it need not be stressed in school. America is 
said to be the most careless nation in articulation and 
enunciation. 

When a child makes an error, find where the fault lies — 
deafness is sometimes the cause of dropping final letters. 
In such a case, remedy by moving the child closer, then 
report his case to the school nurse. 

Praise the child who uses good enunciation and impress 
the importance of it as well as articulation. Some people 
regard good pronunciation as the first mark of culture. 
Foreign children are apt to have trouble with v, w, th, d, 
wh, w. Since baby talk retards spelling and reading, it 
should be broken up at once. It is not enough to give the 
right sound for a wrong one, if possible find some mechanical 
means for making it. (Correct ‘“‘tan” for can, “tum” for 
come.) ‘‘Wh” is always hard. Have the children hold 
their hands about fifteen inches from their mouths and feel 
breath as they pronounce. 


V_ Ear Training 

Children often do not pronounce final letters because the 
latter have never been heard. Or it may be that the 
children have acquired the lazy habit of rigid jaws and 
closed teeth. 

Cultivate a language consciousness in the child. Make 
him sensitive to unpleasant tones. Voice culture must 
come through the ear, by unconscious imitation of pure 
sound given in playful and suggestive ways. 

Children are instinctively interested in sound. Have 
them hear, then imitate, sounds, the puff of the locomotive, 
sounds of birds, animals, sounds of the wind, hum of the 
bees, tick ‘of the clock. Teacher should read rhymes and 
poems with careful pronunciation. Victrola is fine for ear 
training. 

1 Ear training games are good, as “Reception.” One 
child is blindfolded and stands before the room. 
Children come and speak to him while he tries to 
guess who spoke. 

2 WhoDid That? A child is blindfolded, another makes 
a sound, the bark of a dog or mew of a cat, or he 
may whistle or clap. The first child says, “Who 
did that?” the other answers, “I did that.” 
When the first guesses his name then the second 
pupil becomes “it.” 

3 For other suggestions, see course for Grade I following. 


VI General Directions for Phonic Lessons 
1 Procedure 
PerhapsYthe best jmethod of procedure is the 
analytic synthetic; that is, progressing from some- 
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thing the child knows (from sight words to the 
phonogram, then back again), building a stock of 
words from this. 
2 Motivation 
After a few lessons the children should be led to 
realize that phonic mastery means better speech 
and independent reading. 
3 Blend 
In blending, place the burden on the child, let him 
get it himself. The real test lies in the child’s 
ability to read new words. 
4 Content aspect in Phonics 
All results in phonic blends should be real w ords. 
Do not exclude thought in phonics. To test! 
thought getting have the child act out or draw the 
word when possible, as, sing, ring, etc. 
5 Instantaneous Recognition 
Children must be taught to recognize words, then 
blend without lip movement. Otherwise they will 
acquire a word reading habit instead of acquisition 
of thought. 
6 Grouping According to Specific Inabilities 
Concert work should be almost entirely avoided 
in phonics. When the class recites as a whole} 
each child becomes an unconscious model for his} 
neighbor, whether he is correct or not. As soon: 
as practical the class should be divided and grouped! 
according to special important weaknesses, giving. 
each child his specific needs. 
7 Undue Emphasis on the Organic Phase of Speech 
It is much better to give the child a sound 
and let him get it by imitation. Speech even- 
tually becomes habit. The aim, therefore, must 
be to make the utterance of speech an uncon- 
scious process. Only children who can not get 
sounds by imitation should be given the organic 
phase of speech. (Foreigners and defectives.) 
8 Teacher’s Preparation for Teaching Phonograms 
Have’all the mechanical details been mastered? 
_ Any doubt about the pronunciation? 
Any doubt about the position of speech organs to 
produce the sound? 
Ts the complete list of words ready, containing the 
phonogram to be taught? 


VII Drills 

All drills must be quick and interesting. 

1 Essentials of a Drill 
Vocalization, repetition. 
Permitting no exceptions to the principle. 
Drill must be short, rapid, varied. 
At first two five-minute periods are better than one 
long drill. A half second or less time is enough for 
a pupil to recognize a word he knows. | If a child 
needs help have another child give it, then come 
back again and again to the first pupil who missed, 
the word. To help the child blend a word, as, 
‘*Mist,” when written together, make a card to 
cover consonants and show only the first helper, as 
mi—, then show mis —, finally mist. 

2 Exercises for Flexibility 
Have pupils repeat gobble, gobble, gobble. 
Have pupils be the rain saying, “pat, pat, pat.” 
Repeat tongue twisters, as “She sells sea shells by 

the seashore.” 

See list following XII. 
Do special] work with those who stutter. Make a 
list of words slurred and practice on it daily. 
Commend good pronunciation; make the children 
proud of being able to speak correctly. 


VIII Grades 1B and 1A 
1 Ear, eye and voice training should take at least the 
first two or three months. (See V) 
The child’s instinctive interest insound andrhythm 
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For Primary Grades 


The See and Say Phonetic Series 
The Royal Road to Reading 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, AND OTHERS 
I Sd nh acceb bobbed ssatetoneeeseneuds $.65 
ec a pene eeeinae 65 
ET ec aweensonesena® Ee A ; 65 


le I Bn bi cncnikactnaconwcswve Peaatea .90 net 
ee Sy CE Oe nn. oc cacccecsedccecnsacetoes .90 net 
ses and Say Mammal Book TE 2... occcccccccccsecccccens . 90 net 


These books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the first three 
grades giving the child extraordinary power in word-mastery forreading and 
spelling. They provide a complete course in the mechanics of reading and 
can be used with any series of basal readers. They are in use in thousands 
of places as basal texts, including Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, etc. 


The See and Say Teachers’ Manuals 


Develop the lessons in detail, and provide more correlated material for story 
telling, picture study, seat work, dramatization, games, dictation and spelling 
work than has ever before been gathered together for the help of primary 
teachers. These Manuals furnish a liberal education in applied primary methods 
and should be on every primary teacher's desk. Prices given above. 


Metal Takes the Place of Cardboard 
The See and Say Metal Letter Box 


For Busy Work in Word and Sentence Building 
The See and Say Metal Letter Box contains a collection of letters, figures, 
and punctuation marks sufficient for all busy work in word and sentence build- 
ing in the primary grades. There are 323 small cards printed on both sides, 


Textbooks and Supplies of Exceptional Merit 


The Iroquois Metal Number Box 


For Busy Work in Combining and Separating Numbers 
The Iroquois Metal Number Box contains 456 characters made up of figures 
and signs sufficient for all busy work in arithmetic in the primary grades. The 
METAL box with its hinged cover is beautifully lithographed. It will last 
or years. When the figures wear out, we can supply new sets......... .32 net 


Fifty Ways of Using Letter Cards 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 
and 


How to Use Letter Cards in Teaching the 
Mechanics of Reading 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


The best and most effective use.of the letter box has never been accomplished 
owing to the lack of proper directions and suggestions. This book, by two noted 
authorities, provides the primary teacher with a well graded program for the 
general use of letter boxes and with a carefully worked-out method of busy 
work in connection with teaching the mechanics of reading. Every primary 
teacher should have a copy of this book for reference............. -60 net 


Fifty Ways of Using Number Cards 


By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 


This book contains suggestions and proper directions for the most effective 
use of number builders. It is written by a noted authority and provides a 











capitals on one side, small letters on the other, making 646 characters in all. 
The metal box with its hinged cover is beautifully lithographed. It will last 
for years. When the letters wear out, we can supply new sets..... .36 net 


well graded pro for busy work in combining and separating numbers in . 
the primary ~ It is a book which no primary teacher can do without. 
$.45 net 




















IMPORTANT: Orders of less than ten copies will be sent at list price with transportation charges paid, providing payment 
accompanies the order. Otherwise, transportation will be added to the bill. Send payment with the order whenever possible. 
On orders of ten or more copies a 10 per cent discount will be given, with all carrying charges paid. There is no 


discount from prices marked “net.” 











Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
E. F. SOUTHWORTH, President 


Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y, 
H. W. DUGUID, Secretary 
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is useful. Voice of the young child is plastic, his 
habits of speech are being formed. 

Give directions for doing things (things that you really 
wish done), as, ‘Close the door,” “Run to your 
seats,” or “ Boys stand,” using lips only, without 
uttering a sound. (Avoid mouthing) 

Imitate familiar sounds, the puff of the locomotive, 
hiss of the snake, bird calls, hum of the bees, 
sound of the wind, of the clock, etc. Use the game, 
“Who and what are you?” (Reply by sounds) 

Feeling objects. Have a child blindfolded. Let him 
feel an object. Then he must say, “I have a 
to-p.” The children may then say, “John has 
a to-p.” 

Read Mother Goose Rhymes. Have the children 
listen for the words that sound alike. They may 
raise hands whenever they hear similar words. 

The next step is the making of word rhymes for them- 
selves, as “Give us some words that rhyme with 
‘Peep.’” “Sheep, sleep,”’ John replies. 

The teacher may prepare picture cards, using pictures 
from old catalogues. Place all the pictures whose 
namé¢s begin with the same letter on one card, as 
ball, brick, broom, butterfly, boat, bear. Have a 
child name everything that begins with the sound 
b, then see if he can’t think of words not shown on 
the card. This gives a good drill on the initial 
sounds without separating them from words in 
which they occur. 

Play “Tam thinking of a word.” The teacher starts 
the game by saying, “I am thinking of a word that 
sounds like rat.” The children ask, “Is it sat?” 
“No, it isn’t sat.” “Is it mat?” “No, it isn’t 
mat.” ‘“Isit bat?” ‘Yes, itis bat.”’ Then the 


winner starts another word rhyme. Perhaps the 
teacher will have to be told the secret word, how- 
ever, to make sure it is a suitable one. 

9 Play bean bag. The children form a circle, with one 
in the center holding a bean bag. The teacher 
gives a word, as, “say.’’ Then the one in the 
center gives a rhyming word, as, “may,” and 
throws the bag to some one in the circle, who must 
throw it back, giving another rhyming word as he 
does so. When the list of known rhyming words 
is exhausted, the teacher should give another word 
to be used in the same way. 

10 Drill on the simpler tongue twisters. See list XII. 
Be sure that a// drill work is motivated, for the 
amount accomplished depends on the desire to 
accomplish. Do extensive drill with devices, as 
the ladder device, the merry-go-round, etc. Do 
not try to apply phonics in reading directly until 
after the thought habit and rate of reading have 
been established. : 

11 Preparationforthe Chart. (Third or Fourth Month) 

a Sounds of the consonants. (Do not separate initial 

consonants from thé words in which they appear.) 
The order suggested is:-m, s, c, h, b, f, t, p, r, 
l, g, W, d, n, k, i, y; V- 

Short vowel sounds 

Ability to blend 

Long vowel sounds 

R vowel sounds 

oo sounds and diphthongs 

Rule Addition of final e makes the preceding vowel long. 

When this point is reached in the chart, leave it and review 

by taking the first tables in the primer. Omit all words in 

the lists that mean nothing to the child. 


“Sr Qa o 


































































IX Grades IIB and IIA 

1 Review the work of the first year. 

2 Take other vowel values. 

3 Teach consonant changes. (Ex. —ce at the end of a 
syllable is equivalent to s, face.) List these 
changes before attempting to teach them. 

4 Reverse vowel digraphs. 

5 Value of the suffix ed (consonant aspirant). After 


t or d, ed is pronounced: mended, fitted, etc. 
6 Take up the first steps in Syllabication. 

The first rule is, ‘‘ A consonant between two vowels 
goes with the second.” Be careful to keep the ex- 
ceptions away while forming a principle. Of course 
at this time the child is not expected to learn the 
reasons for syllabication. 

Procedure 

To teach the division of words with one consonant be- 
tween two vowels, take a word as “begin,” say it very 
slowly, ‘“‘be gin.” Put iton the board. “Who can divide 
this word into parts?” Frank divides it, “be — gin.” 
Then several other children show the way they would 
separate the parts, until everyone is sure as to where the 
break comes. Choose other words which occur often in the 
children’s usage and treat them in the same manner. 


7 Phonetic Spelling 
Use the First Reader. 
8 Phonic Sentences 

These phonic sentences are written on the board by 
the teacher. As she writes a child reads. Since 
nearly all the words are phonetic, the pupils need 
little help. Before using this means of testing the 
children’s ability, tell them that this is not read- 
ing, but just a game to see how many of the 
words they can give. 

1 James had a dog named Jack. One day James 
forgot to take his book to school. Jack took 
the book in his mouth and ran with it to 
school. He left it at the door. 


to 


Paul was sick and became blind. He has two 
good kind sisters who read to him. They 
bought a dog for him to play with. On fine 
days the dog leads him around the garden. 


3 Mamma has a fan made of peacock feathers. 
When Jennie saw a peacock she came home 
and said, “Oh, I saw a fan just like mamma’s 
walking around.” 


4 When John was in the country one summer he 
planted a peach stone. Five years later he 
went to the same place again. He found a 
peach tree where he had planted the stone. 


5 Alice was a little country girl. She lived ona 
large farm. Among her pets were two large 
robins. In the winter when the ground was 
covered with snow, they would go to her 
window for their breakfast. They were so 
tame that they would eat out of her hand. 


6 The rain was falling. The little chickens were 
afraid. ‘Come into my house. It is dry 
there,” said the fox. They never came out 
again. 


A greedy cat was always in a hurry to get her 
food. One day the cook gave her some hot 
soup. Pussy burned her lips. She was never 
again in a hurry to get her food. 


~I 


8 Mr. Crow is a very black bird. He eats the 
farmer’s corn. The farmer hangs an old coat 
on a pole out in the cornfield. Mr. Crow 

thinks it is a man, and is afraid to go near it. 
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And so the corn is saved for you and me, 
while poor Mr. Crow goes hungry. 


9 Little Carrie was watching the sun set for the 
first time at the seashore. As she saw it sink 
down into the water, she said, ‘‘ Now I know 
where the sun goes when it leaves us. It goes 
to take a bath after the heat of the day.” 


10 Frank asked his papa whether he might not 
have a Christmas tree for the birds. His 
papa said yes. Frank stuck crumbs and’ 
pop-cotn on a smal) evergreen tree which 
grew in the yard. Soon the tree was full of 
sparrows. They were very glad to get such a 
fine dinner. 


‘The teacher can make her own phonics stories. She 
will be able to use words that are more in her pupils’ 
experience, therefore more valuable. 


X Grades IIIB and IIIA 

Review the phonics of monosyllables. 

Exercises for flexibility and tongue twisters. 

Teach the correct pronunciation of catch words, as, 
men, just, get. 

Vowels and consonants distinguished; vowels are 
open sounds, consonants are closed. 

Syllabication 
Reasons for steps. In the second grade syllabica- 
tion was introduced, but reasons for the-rules were 
not emphasized. In Grade III it is time to under- 
stand not merely syllabication itself, but also the 
principles involved. After discovering the princi- 
ples have the children state rule in their own words. 
Do not teach a set rule. 

- (Continued on page 470) 
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An Actual Incident 


The Superintendent 
jammed a_ sharpened 
‘‘Beginners’”’ into a 
wooden packing case to 
show his Supply Com- 
mittee the strength of 
its lead. It did not 
break. Look at thelead 
of Dixon’s “Begin- 
ners’ ”’ before you spec- 
ify orrecommend a pen- 
cil for Primary Writing. 


Sample free on request 











Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 
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Giuseppa 


(Continued from page 416) 


tip-toe down to little sister’s seat, and 
painstakingly put the tiny wee fingers 
in the ugly fashion we call position, and 
then tip-toed back to her own chair 
with a new look of responsibility on 
her face, as if order must be preserved 
at all costs. 

Lucia’s fingers were quickly busy 
again with the colored pegs and cray- 
ons I had given her to play with, but 
Giuseppa was a vision of decorum dur- 
ing the entire morning. 

After school Giuseppa lingered fora 
moment while I again admired small 
Lucia, and then surprised me with a 
sudden burst of affection. She whis- 
pered proudly, ‘When present day 
comes, I buy you a lock and a chain 





The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China; in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you’ll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


Only 


7¢ 


(55) 






and a ring.” 

Giuseppa’s heart was won, her 
reformation complete. Columbus and 
little sister Lucia had won the day for 
me at last. 





Why Not? 


I wish you'd tell me, if you please, 

Just why, with little maple keys, 

T can’t unlock, with perfect ease, 

The trunks of sugar-maple trees! 
—Daisy D. Stephenson 





If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” 
send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 
the best book for your school. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 
10c per copy, prepaid. 


Send for Free Sample 


We Also 
Publish 
101 Famous Poems, 
Everyday Songs, Fa- 
vorite Songs (Cath- 
olic). Write for prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 











Can 2005 Music Instructors 
Be Wrong ? 


In schools and colleges. throughout the country there 
are over two thousand teachers of music who have 
unhesitatingly selected the Miessner as the one practi- 
cal piano for musical instruction. Surely the judgment 
of America’s foremost musical instructors can be 
relied on. What greater tribute to the efficiency of 
this instrument could be given? 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone”’ 








Standing only 3 feet, 7 inches high — light in weight — 
compact, it is admirably adapted to classroom work. 
Low enough to permit the teacher to face every pupil 
in the room — allows full use of that vital element in 
teaching — personality. 


The beauty and volume of the Miessner tone rivals 
that of a large upright or small grand piano. Each 
note is produced rich, full and musical. Keyboard is 
full seven octaves — key standard size. 


Its many advantages and conveniences — the economy 
afforded by its lower price to schools, result in orders 
from eminent educators everywhere. 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis, 








Miessner Pianos are 
also distributed by 
The 
Miessner = Jackson 
Company 
228 Third Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Reduced Price to Schools 


Try a Miessner in your own school for 10 days, 
free. Prove to yourself that you, too, can accom- 
plish what others have done with a Miessner. At 
the end of 10 days’ trial, the instrument may be 
returned if you are not satisfied—we pay the 
freight both ways. Mail the coupon to-day! Get 
the complete details of our plan whereby this mar- 
velous instrument, with all its exclusive advantages, 
will cost you even less than an ordinary upright. 


—CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY— 
| Jackson Prano Company, 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
| Send me the illustrated MIESSNER Catalog, complete 


details of your special 10-Day Trial Offer and Special 
| Price to Schools. (PE-4) 





























































Phonics 


(Continued from page 468) 


a One consonant between vowels of adjacent 
syllables goes with the second syllable. 
Ex. — be gin, re form, de fraud, re mind. 

b When there are two consonants the syllable 
division comes between the two. 
Ex.— com pute, fir kin, en camp. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (latest |. 


edition) 

Teaching English to Foreigners—J epyson 

The Teaching of Reading — Klapper 

How to Teach Reading — Briggs and 
Coffman 

The Normal Child — Gesell 

wae Ys Manual (For Summers’ Read- 
ers 

The Psychology of Reading — Huey 

Merrill Reader Manual 

Beacon Chart and Readers 

The Teaching of Phonics — Avis Westcott 

The Teaching of Sight Words — Avis 
Westcott ~ 





of children. 


“Wool.” 


interest in arithmetic and English. 


An Autumn Project, with hand work for Hallowe’en, 
and an Autumn Exercise for a simple entertainment. 
Another unusual picture study by Miss Thompson. 

A “literature study” for little children: 
Use of the Public Library in the Fourth Grade. 





Replying to your inquiry of April 11, I am pleased to advise you 
that Webster’s New International Dictionary is the standard authority 
in the Government Printing Gffice for spelling, compounding and 
dividing words, and that it is my present intention to continue the 
use of this dictionary for such purposes. 


Very truly yours, 


Georce H. Carter, Public Printer, Washington, D.C. 








714. Register, Attendance 
Scholarship Combin Space 
r 5 years’ record. Wt. 2 lbs. . . $1.50 
Contest Arithmetic for all oo" 


Pencil Sharpener, 2 lbs. 
Flag, 3 ft.-x & ft., 1 Ib. ....... $1. ‘50 
Blackboard Compass, 10 oz. ..$.70 
Blade, Cutting Board, 


Blackboard Staff Liner, 1 lb.. 
Blackboard Pointer, 8 oz 
Scissors, 4% in., Blunt, 3 oz 
Library Paste, qt., 4 lbs 5 
Hektograph, 10x 12, 5 lbs. ....$3.50 
Crayola, 6 colors, 4 oz. ........... 7c 





OZ 
Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 
OSS aa aes 40c box 
No. 2 1 in. Colored Blocks, wooden, 
30c box 
- 66. Peg Board, 6x 6, 6 oz... 20c each 
- 660. Pegs, small round pegs for ee 
x 


asstd. 1 





Water Colors, 4 
36c 


Silkateen, 12 
colors in one _ box, 


No. 3A Prang 


Sewing Card 


Tracing ro filled 


sheet, 84x11 ....5¢ 
and 
Their Pets, to color, 
15c set 

Caiendars to 
-15¢ set 
Flags of Allies, 
-15c set 
Booklet Covers, 
.18¢ set 


busy. 





Teachers, 


We have a Catalog 
from 
cover with supplies for 
running a_ school, 
for keeping little folks 
We will gladly 
send you a copy, FREE. 
Just ask for it, whether 
you buy or not. 
yours to have, FREE. No. 700. 


No 
4x 5, ouet. mR 65c set 
- Sewing Cards, 
536, x ong “asstd. . .81.00 set 
No. H. Sewing Cards, 
5% x 5%, Holiday asstd. 


EE 


FREE 


No. P. Sewing Cards, 
4x5%. Punched for be- 
ginners, 20 oz. asstd. 


cover to 


and 
EDSUCO. Sewing 
Cards, large. ‘Big Value, 
asstd. 9 oz. 25c set 
Domino Cards, full 34 
on each sheet, 12 sheets 
It’s in set, 10 oz 
Parquetry 
Blocks, 80 blocks, 5 oz. 








to color, 


or Blotter Covers, to color, 3 0z..15¢ set 
Children of Other Nations, to 


6 Begin to teach the use of the dictionary. Show how 
the words are placed in alphahetical order accord- 
ing to first, second and third letters. An easy way 
to introduce this problem is to make use of the 
pronunciation lists in the backs of the children’s 
readers. Take extensive drill work on finding 
words quickly. 

XI Grades IVB and IVA 

1 Review as needed. 

2 Accent. Open and closed syllables determine placing 
of the accent. Vowels are open sounds, conso- 
nants are closed, carrying the terminology over, 
we have open syllables, closed syllables. Open 
syllables are accented, closed are unaccented. 

3 Diacritical Marks 
Need for established. Use only where a phonetic 
principle is not involved. 

4 Dictionary Preparation 
Show how words are placed in alphabetical order, 
as was taught in the third grade. Also teach that 
the use of the dictionary is 
not only to determine mean- 
ings, but syllabication, pro- 
nunciation, derivation, etc. ma 

5 Continue phonetic spelling. <3 

6 Keep up the drill on tongue a> 

twisters and exercises for flexi- eq Wt. 
bility. = Box 
2 
XII Tongue Twisters 5% 

1 Betty bought a bit of butter. 28 

2 Call Carrie’s cat, Caroline! 4 

3 Feed Fay’s fish, Fanny! “3 

4 Let Lester look! gs 

5 See Sam’s sister, Sue! 25 

6 Take tiny Tim to town. 2:8 colors, 5 0: 

7 Vera’s violet vase vanished! &.. 

8 Around the rugged rock the rag- SF 

ged rascal ran. 3a Sew 
9 She sells sea shells on the sea- SF ion... 
shore. a3 
11 Sue saw six slender saplings. =2 chilaren 
11 A cup of coffee in a copper coffee +r 
pot. £5 
12 Peter Piper picked a peck of Z color, 3.0z.. 
pickled peppers. If Peter Piper PE FE Meal 
picked a peck of pickled pep- = 5 
’ to color, 5 0z.. 
. pers where’s the peck of | Birds, 
pickled peppers that Peter = 
re Piper picked? 
3 color, 3 oz 
References GalenGer 


of Flowers, to color, 


CS Holiday Designs, to color, 3 oz. 
— 15c set 
- EDSUCO Drawings, to color. Big 
ee rrr 25c set 


& Mother Goose Silhouettes, - cut 
G.. out, 5 oz 





Wooden Beads, for stringing, 144 asstd. 
6 colors, 9 oz 40c box 


A neg Animals, to fasten together, 


Story and Seat work, with Patterns, a 
Book every teacher should have. Com- 
plete, 7 oz 


Sectional Animals, 
strips, 6 animals in box, 8 oz. ........... 30¢ set 


Sectional Birds, colored and cut in 
strips, 6 birds in box, 8 oz. 


colored, and cut in 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


ae 5 An Independent Company 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Owned, Managed and Operated 
Branch Offices. We are taal alilated aor connected with any Trust nor with any other School 


Box P-1 


American Citizeas of lowa. We have 
Company 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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What to Look for in October 


These subjects are selected almost at random from the 
interesting list of material in the hands of the printers. 
A Second Indian Project with cut-outs leading up to 
the November Project. 
The first instalment of “History — Civics — Geography 
in the Primary Grades through Life Projects,” by Blanche 
Bulifant McFarland. This material is brimful of interest, 
activity, and opportunities for growth, and admits of the 
widest adaptations to meet the needs of particular groups 
As the lessons are planned to extend over a 
number of issues, it is important not to miss the first one. 
The second Geography Project is on the subject of 
This subject is also developed in cut-outs, 
action songs, and English. 


A “Cafeteria Project,” a clever scheme for arousing 


Teaching the 
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NEW WALL MAPS 


8 large Wall Maps in Spring Roller 
Hardwood Cabinet, only $29.80, Manila 


Edition, 44x56 in. United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
South America, Eastern Hemisphere 
and Western Hemisphere. Urge your 
trustees to order for you. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 


460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
(PE-9) 





SOMETHING NEW 














Medication by Inhalation 


For the relief of Asthma, Hay Fever, Throat 
Tickle, Coughs, Husky Voice, Hiccough, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh or any irritation of 
the respiratory tract. 

Relief guaranteed. Recommended by leading physicians. 
Conveniently carried in pocket or purse. Absolutely 
harmless. No menthol, eucalyptol, camphor. 

Price 656 Stamps accepted 


THE ARROW COMPANY 


. 1506 St. Clair Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
SONG WRITERS 


FRE <aA* Roo? — 


The practical suggestions in this 
free book make song poem writing 
easy. Points the way to one of the 


most fascinating and uncrowded of 
all professions. Tells not only how towrite 
song poems, but about securing publi- 
cation. Get this free Song Writers’ 
Guide. Read it over. Seeif _ 
you are not one of the many 
who could write a song poem \ 
if they just tried. Learn of the 
help we can give you. Costs 
you nothin Fs out. Just \ 
send for boo! DAY. 


“atropolitan Studios, Room 360, 
321 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


























































rifle. Sell 8 
salve at 25c. 
Supply Co. Box 93 Greenville, Pa. 


Pores Mentho Nove 
U.8. 





JAN 
~ = School Drawi 


Practical Drawing 
School Movement Writing Books 
Practical Writing Course 


| School Art Materials 
| : Schoolroom Pictures 


QL) 
Books 


Arts Course 





School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


for Prices and Catalog 


New Important Art Books 


“Batik” is one of the most talked of new 
craits, and comes from Java where the Javanese 
women have been using the process for hun- 
dreds of years. The process is a combination 
of painting and dyeing on ¢extiles, the designs 
being painted on with a brush, and then cov- 
ered with wax, while the rest of the goods is 
given an all-over dying. All the art schools 
are now teaching “Batik” work, and there 
is a ready market for ‘‘ Batik” products. 

The Prang Company is just publishing a 
beautiful new book entitled “First Lessons 
in Batik,” by Mary C. Scovel, Head of the 
Normal Department in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and Gertrude C. Lewis of the Lind- 
blom High School of Chicago. The book is 
profusely illustrated, not only with many 
examples of historic Javanese * Batik” work, 
but with many modern pieces contributed by 
various art workers throughout the country. 
This is the most practical and most profusely 
illustrated volume on “Batik” yet published. 
The list price is $1.50. 

The Prang Company announces for im- 
mediate publication a new book entitled 
“‘Permodello Modeling,” by Bonnie F. Snow 
and Hugo B. Froehlich, which is devoted to 
problems in the use of the new Permanent 
Modeling Clay called “Permodello.” This 
clay has the unique faculty of “setting” and 
becoming as hard as concrete when exposed 
to the air, which makes it possible to make 
stunning necklaces, beads, pendants, laval- 
lieres, hatpins, etc., from it, which later can 
be decorated with “ Enamelac.” 

““Permodello Modeling” is profusely illus- 
trated with nearly one hundred drawings by’ 
Mr. George W. Koch, and illustrates scores of 
uses for this interesting new art material. 
The list price is $1.50. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 


departments. Maintenance provided as well as ap 
allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 












= 
did Suaniondant 
“WEBSTER’'S 


| NEW_ INTERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY 






ro 
Because this foundation book 
in the schoolroom 
performs actual service. Successful 
teachers well know the help this 
“Supreme Authority” isin history, 
geography, language, and civic class- 
es, not to mention its necessity in 
work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc. It is a universal 
question answerer, equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms, Including hun- 
dreds of New Words. 30,000 Geographical 


Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
6,000 Illustrations and 2,700 Pages. 








Why not suggest to your superintendent 
that a copy of the New In- a 
ternational be supplied 
for your school ? 


Write for Specimen Pag: 
of Regular poe India- et 
Paper Editions, etc. 


G. &C. MERRIAM Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 











TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 


Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 
forming January, April and: September. 


For further information apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Box 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 


You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


I TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 
correctly, give you face, abundant vitality— 
courage to undertake and do 
things. 

I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. 

In a few weeks you can sur- 
prise your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to 
be sick when you know how. 
If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me: 


Indigestion  Constip ’ 
Nervousness Poor Circulation 
Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 


My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement of leading 
physicians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be heldin 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations. 
Write to-day, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet te ling how to 
stand or walk correctly, free. 


a 


i —-¢ oC 


ry 4 > 


Dept. 45, 1819 Broadway, New York 
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Select your own J} 


5 v 

us. We write the music and publish 
LEO FRIEDMAN, Composer to the 
American people, is at the head of our staff 
Among his great successes are ‘‘*MEFT MI 
TONIGHT IN DREAMLAND,” a Oe | 
CALL YOU SWEETHEART.” Sales ran 


eat Maslilitelst @- Send us a poem 


Music Co Dept 327 


subject,thensub 
mit your poem to 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ° "S2'soieon es 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


oENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 42d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Wel 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'Ni 
































Write us what you want. 
f Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCHE RME RHOR Sante dae. Bate people. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th — able candidates. Services free 
Established (855 Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y 





Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Free Registration Unsurpassed facilities for service 


Write us if interested in any. kind of teaching or administrative position. 
Special attention given grade teachers. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

















HOTEL EMPIRE | 


Broadway at 63rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Parlor, bedroom 
Add to the above rates,$!.00for each 
tional person. 


AT Surface Cars and Fifth Avenue Busses 
the door. 

















Beautiful Centra] Park—One block. 


OUR RESTAURANT is noted for its 
excellent food and moderate prices, 


P. Vv. LAND, Manager. 


<= 





The Wayside Flower 


A thousand flowers in the garden grew; 
And the gleaming dew 

Gemmed their colors bright 

With a radiance new. 


Sweet, sweet was the breath of the summer gale 
With the lilac pale 

And the royal rose 

And the jessamine frail. 


A-thousand flowers in the garden grew; 
But the highway knew 

One flower alone 

Of heaven’s own blue. 


Yet the wayside weed lent a wondrous grace 
To the barren place, 

With the sweet surprise 

Of its blossom face.—Susanne Alice Ranlett 





Sunbeam and Raindrops 


They dance upon the window-pane, 

The jolly little drops of rain. 

They roll and tumble, slide and bound, 
Until at last they reach the ground. 


They are so very glad and gay, 

They tap the pane and seem to say, 
‘Come out and romp!” So I look out, 

And laugh to see them roll about. 


They coax, and call, and take delight 

In tapping with their fingers light, 

And daring me to join their fun; . 
But I must wait till they are done. 


As mother’s Sunbeam I must shine; 
They take their turn, and then it’s mine. 
For if I went outdoors, dear me! 
’Twould only spoil their fun, you see. 
— Marjorie Dillon 





New Issue ‘‘Prang Bulletin’’ 


Teachers of industrial art and hand-work 
will be interested in the new and beautifully 
illustrated number of the “Prang Bulletin,” 
which has just been issued for free distribution. 
It contains illustrated articles on the following 
subjects: 

“Permodello Modeling.” 

“What to do with Enamelac.” 

“Batik and How to Make It.” 

“How to Use Bateeko Dyes.” 

“Weaving with Pine Needles.” 

“How to Make Paper Posters.” 

“Making Busy Work Educational.” 
“Importance of Good Lettering.” 

“Simple, yet Scientific Color Theory.” 


These articles give detailed directions for 
using the new art products, such as “ Enamel- 
ac,” “‘Permodello,” “ Long-Leaf Pine Needles,” 
etc., and teachers will find this issue of the 
“Prang Bulletin” one that they will want 
to keep for reference use. Copies of it can 
be had free by teachers by addressing The 
Prang Company at either their Chicago or 
New York offices. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


While self-supporting, the Agency is non- 
commercial. Through its various offices and 


affiliated interests it covers the entire country. 
Great demand now for teachers for emergency vacan- 
cies. Free registration. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Emergency vacancies in the grades and 











Ses ats 
















in rural schools all over the country. 
No registration fee during August and 
September. 
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The Little Worshiper 


A little girl of Long Ago 

Too young to know what Sunday meant, 
Would always beg to go to church 

When older people went. 


And once, deciding for herself 
(Grandmother’s sunbonnet on!) | 

She left the house quite unperceived 
To go where they had gone. 





The church was near, so plain in sight 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 








She had no need of any guide; 





*Twas summer weather in the land 
And doors were open wide. 


‘She climbed the steps and entered in, 
And wandered slowly up the aisle — 
An interruption small that made 





=. 


7 Ro CKY M7 TEACHERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland Ore.. N.W. Bank Bldg., 


AGENCY 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


410 U.S.Nar. Bann BLoG Denver.CoLo 





The congregation smile. 


Her father led her home again 
In stricter watch and ward to be, 
And said, “Next time, if you’ll be good, 
I’ll let you go with me.” 


And so, “Next time,’ in fair attire, 
In fair behavior duly taught, 

‘With gladsome steps she went the way 
That she so long had sought. 


It silent, solemn joy she sat, 
Listening to sermon, hymn, and prayer, 
As ever afterward she went 
And loved to worship there. 
—M.E. N. Hatheway 





New Book by Professor Lemos 


Art teachers and art students will both be 
interested in the beautiful new and revised 
edition of “Art Simplified,” by Professor 
Pedro J. Lemos, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, just published by The Prang Company 
of Chicago. The book covers the whole field 
-of commercial art, and is probably one of the 
best text books of self-instruction on this sub- 
ject. Art teachers who wish to learn the 
‘tricks of the trade” in commercial art and 
make their school work more practical, will 
‘find the volume of very great assistance. It 
is profusely illustrated with twenty full-page 
plates and a beautiful hand-colored chart, 
and lists at $4.00 per copy. 


‘“‘Constructive Anatomy” 


Art Students and Art Teachers will be 
interested in the announcement of a new book 
entitled “Constructive Anatomy,” by Mr. 
George B. Bridgman, for many years In- 
structor in Drawing and Lecturer on the 
Construction and Anatomy of the Human 
Figure at the Art Students’ League in New 
York City. 

The book is published by The Prang Com- 
‘pany, New York and Chicago, and is prob- 
ably the most important work on the subject 
issued in twenty-five years. It*is profusely 
illustrated with hundreds of drawings of every 
part of the human figure, and showing every 
imaginable position and motion. The text 
matter is clear and direct, and the work will 
be found invaluable as a Textbook for Art 
schools and Colleges, or for self-instruction 
in Anatomy. The book is beautifully printed 
and lists at $7.50 per copy. By mail, $7.75. 


TEACH ERS 


Desiring promotion will fill out and mail to-day to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1452 Y.M.C.A.. Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of positions 
to be fille 








25 East Jackson 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY socievard, “ciicaao 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 











This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHERS Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT -— ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANC E 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





Why Are We Placing More Than Twice as Many Teachers This Year Than Last? 


There’s a Reason. 

Read the following from a candidate we placed as High School Principal. 

“Allow me to say that you are certainly the livest teachers’ agency we have met with. We were enrolled in 

twelve agencies, but your notifications equalled in number and quality all the others together.” 

Free Enroliment Prompt, Efficient Service 
Write for registration form 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 








FOR BUSY WORK 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 
























































7 Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 
to — too —two Here is a partial list 
I was late for the car, so I any-no—Card No. 45 
walked. cry-cries—( ee | No, 21 
F . done—di ard No. 8 
— i was far every—very—Card No. 19 
walk. , for—fore-fou r—Card No. 2 
Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
small be out alone. wm em Po No. 2 
ear—here—Card No. 13 
: went . hat store, « t ’ know-no—Card No. 5 
t is rainy go ou knew-new—Card No. 6 
play. their-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your them-those—Card No. 28 
book. F This set of sixty cards is designed 
Will you give me cents for for busy work in language — words 
a stamp? spelled differently but pronounced 
Yes, and buy stamps for alike — words most frequently spelled 
, wrong. 
me, . Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 





(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) one of the 60 cards very easy. 


= 





Cee eee eee eee wee w eee ee eoeeee DEALE. «es se nae 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 
By W. S. DAKIN 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
To satisfy the need for a progress record 
and to insure some planning of lessons. 
Really practical, one that teachers will 
not object to keeping and one that will be 
found indispensable in the work of super- 
vision. This is the DAKIN WEEKLY 
PLAN BOOK. Only one copy per year 
for each teacher is needed to insure a com- 
plete record. On using it many points in 
its favor will be discovered. Order early 
for next school year. Price 50c 
THE PALMER CO. Publishers 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 























Moore Pus h-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Pot 







Ask your dealer to show 


Sold 
ladies 10% pécket 
Moore Push- “Pin Co. 
Wayne Juncti phi 











ddress 
Fine Bond Paper; Size of sheets, 6x7; envelopes 6 1-2 
x3 5-8; printing in latest style 77 blue ink only. Just 
the thing for Ladies and Gentlemen, Freteutensl Fe 
ple, Farmers and Students. Send us $1.00 and wri 
= your name and address as you want it parm 
tisfaction guaranteed. Orders sent postpaid. 


tationery Co., Box 502. Winona, Minnesota’ 


7 














Satisfaction or 
ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 


113 Ameterdam Ave NEW YORK 








on - 
‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other omens are given by cor- 

any time. 


_ The Buinersity of Chicana + 


Le 
EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Welting ene moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
shew you hew. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
matiea ead special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-30, Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


prices paid. You can write them. We show 
us how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-201, Chicago. 














TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


they they should attend no stammering school tiil ay © fs 
my large i book entitled “STAMMER 
Origin and the Advanced Natural Method Ne Sire 
bound in cloth and stam wet in pure gold. Ask for special 
tuition rate anda FREE copy of * othe Natural Speech 
Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and most successful 

school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 
ing, etc. No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TO-DAY 

We Pay Liberal Commissions to Teachers for 

Names When Students Enroll. School Open 

All Year. Vacation Season Best Time to Enroll. 


The North-Western School, 2395 Grand Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Out at Grandpa’s 
I’m at grandpa’s farm, and oh! 
It’s the finest place to go! 
Things to do and see and eat — 
Tell you what, it’s hard to beat! 


Grandpa loves to have me come; 
Says he likes to see things hum; 
Says the very cows get gay, 
When they hear I’m on the way! 


Rover barks, “Why, how-de-do!” 
Nearly wags himself in two. 

Old gray pussy mews that she 
Had new kittens just for me. 


Fishing’s fun — I use a pin. 
Yesterday I tumbled in; 
Grandma didn’t scold a bit, 
Says she soon gets used to it. 


When Grandma bakes, she’s such a brick! 
Keeps the pan for me to lick; 

And some sticky choc’late goo — 

Laughs, “‘ Your daddy liked it, too.” 


Oh, I wish that Time would stop 
’Stead of going hippy-hop! 
Cause when school begins, dear me! 
Think how lonesome grandma’!l be! 
— Marjorie Dillon 





New School Map Company’s 
Remarkable Growth 


The new map concern of America, Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, has grown up wonderfully 
fast in Chicago, on East Ohio Street, No. 460. 
This firm of map-makers has outgrown the 
quarters in which it started and has over- 
flowed into much more commodious room 
and workshop in the Central Scientific: Build- 
ing on the Lake Front, near Chicago’s famous 
Municipal Pier. The Compnay is an Illinois 
corporation, organized in 1916. 

Mr. L. Philip Denoyer is President, and 
Manager of Production. 

Mr. O. E. Geppert,is Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Manager of Advertising and Sales. He 
is now in his sixteenth year in the school map 
business. 

Mr. R. Baxter Blair is the Chief Draughts- 
man and Compiler, and a member of the firm. 
The combined school, business, and tech- 
nical experience of these men has been 
coupled with the scholarship of some of 
the ablest geographers and historians in 
America, such as James H. Breasted, Carl F. 
Huth, Samuel B. Harding, Albert ‘Bushnell 
Hart, Herbert E. Bolton, William Morris 
Davis, Ellsworth Huntington, Charles Redway 
Dryer, J. Russell Smith, George B Roorbach, 
Jacques W. Redway, Walter S. Tower, and 
Frank Carney. 

The Breasted Ancient, Harding European, 
and Hart-Bolton American History Maps are 
used in, the best schools. Over 200,000 of 
these maps are now in use. Their New 
Political Geography Wall Maps, edited by a 
Board of Geographic Editors, are in such 
demand that a second edition had to be 
printed within three months of the com- 
pletion of the first edition. The company 
ascribes this demand to the correct principles 
which underlie their method of school map 
making. 


NEW DESK MAPS 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps for set 
of 12 samples and complete list. 
Use coupon. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 








Mending Tape 


R-r-rip! Mend it with 
Dennison’s Tape. For 


book pages, important 
papers, bank notes. 
Dealers have it in 
linen or transparent 


paper. 


Write Dennison, Department FF 
Framingham, Mass., for “HANDY BOOK.”’ 


6) What Next ? 








History Drill Cards 


United States 
By Clara E. Parker, A. B. 


Sixty-five cards containing 
topics on United States History, 
for drill and review purposes. 
They will add new interest to 
your history classes. The top- 
ics cover the essential points. 


Packed in a small box with 
full directions. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
Discount on Class Orders 


The Palmer Gompany 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














You Write the Words for a Song 


We write the music, publish and secure a copyright. Sub- 
mit poems on any subject. Do not let another day go by 
without submitting a poem tous. Who knows—you may 
be the song writer of to-morrow. 


THE METROPOLITAN STUDIOS 
914 So. Michigan Ave. Room 321 Chicago, III. 





(a 









- a | 


Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty 


U can have a youthful ap- “3 
pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 

brows and lashes, graceful n 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free*from unsightly — pimples, 
blackheads. Strengthen sagging 
facial muscles —all through following our simple direc- 
tions. Thousands have done so. o drugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and all 
about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19, Gotham Nat’! Bank Bldg., 1819 Broadway, New York 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS 








Te 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


complete in itself and independent of the others. 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book is 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 
FRICE, GO CENTS EACH 


PUSS IY BOOTS— REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 
No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
rplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
n long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reyn the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


TMEREE LITTLE KITTENS— CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a a 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. nie 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 

BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. ; 

The illustrations, abundant, =m, vivid, ve 
re-enforce the text of each. Note t 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 
THE THREE PIGS 

Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. : 

Thd aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


happily 
ese principles involved: (a) 
(b) Inter- 
(c) Rhyth- 
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gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
; eee Sets with original drawings. 
Like the Little Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 


avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. ~~ 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


; Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children sens led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
~ _ fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 

ook. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in-the schoolroom, it is found that the terest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delighta’to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings — oP or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the h 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous sestetalien. 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that. the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp 
Consider the leading original practical features: 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, incitin 
the child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations, unique, alive wi 
—. _ impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
usy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon chological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. e material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a@ way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


(a) Word- 
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Primary Education for September, 1921 


Prang Art Supplies at Lower Prices 


Drawing Supplies of ‘‘Standard Prang Quality’’ at New Prices 
MONTEITH’S MANUAL ART TABLETS 


These Tablets Will Make Your ‘“‘Busy Work’’ Educational 


These “Manual Arts Tablets” by Miss Monteith of the New Jersey State Normal School provide beautiful, 
interesting and inexpensive material for so-called “‘ Busy Work ” in Primary Grades. 

Each Tablet consists of two parts, one containing sheets of outline drawings to be colored and cut out by 
children, the other part containing words, phrases and sentences to be made up into reading lessons descriptive 


of the pictures. 


Booklet Making is one of the most valuable devices for Primary Grades. With these Tablets the child con- 
structs his own booklet, designs and decorates the cover, cuts out and colors the illustrations and mounts the 


pictures and reading lessons. 


Each Tablet complete with pictures and vocabulary. 5 Tablets in series, price, each, 40 cents. 


“Siixit” Paste 

The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better “Library Paste.” 

“Stixit” was the first improvement in “Library Paste” in 
25 years. 4in. tube, 10c. 6-in. tube, lic. 4-pt. tin can, 
40c. 1-pt. tin can, 70c. 1-qt. tin can, $1.10. 1-gal. tin can, 
$3.50. 

Prang Water Colors and Brushes 
The First and Still the Standard 


BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. 
Refills, 40c per doz. 

BOX NO. 3A — with 4 hard cakes — red, yellow, blue, black — 
40c. Refills 40c per doz. 

BRUSHES—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 60c per doz. 
No. 6, 60c per doz. No. 7, $1.00 per doz. 
No. 8, $1.00 per doz. No. 10, $1.50 per doz. 


Prang Colored Crayons 


** Art Education Crayons.” 
10c. Per gross 
“Crayonex.” Box No. 3, 8 colors, per box, 10c. Per 


Box No. 1, 8 colors, per box, 


Prang Art Textiles 
For Industrial Art and Kindergarten Work 


“STENCILLEX” — Tan colored, for stencilling. Cut 9x12 
inches, per package, 25 sheets, 75c. Per yard, 36 inches 
wide, 30c 

“NETTEEN” — Very strong, large mesh for bags and cross- 
stitch work. Brown and Ecru, 42 inches wide, per yard, 40c. 

“Ormetre CLota” — For Luncheon Sets, in White or Cream. 
48 inches wide, per yard, $1.25. 

“Art Linen” — Tan colored, for curtains, scarfs, etc. 32 

inches wide, per yard, 75c. 
“CRASHEEN” — Rough Gray Crash for stenciling, 
draperies, etc. 36_in. wide, per yard, $1.00. 


“Modelit” 


Y{ pound brick 
1 pound brick 
5 pound brick 
Cray FLoor, per 5-lb. bag 
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GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 


A graded series of eight “Drawing Books” covering work in 
Drawing, Design and Construction. 
sands of schools in this country and Canada. 


“Enginex” Poster Papers 
These are the ORIGINAL Poster and Cutting Papers. Light 
weight, easy to cut and paste; 27 standardized and brilliant 
colors. Sample Booklet free. 
sheets, per package 
Assorted package, 9 x 12, 100 sheets, per package 


Construction Papers 
Prang “Construction” Papers have been the standard for 
QUALITY FOR 25 YEARS. Sample Booklet free. 
Tones, bright red, violet and greens, per package 
All other tones 


Cross Section Papers 
Cream or gray in 4, } or 4 inch squares, Sample Booklet free. 
9 x 12, 100 sheets, per package / 
Black Cross Section Paper, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package.. .60 
White Cross Section Paper, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package.. .35 


Manila Practice Paper 
Cream or Gray Manila, 6 x 9, 100 sheets, per package 
9x12, 100 sheets 


White Water Color Paper 
9x 12, 100 sheets, per package 
12 x 18, 100 sheets, per package 


Raffia and Reed 
Natural Raffia, per pound 
Colored Raffia, per pound 
Reed, Nos. 1. 2. 3. per pound 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, per pound 


Kindergarten Supplies 

We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, Squares and Triangles 
made in various sizes from our famous “Prismo,” “Enginex” 
and “Construction” Papers. Also “Folding 
Papers” in all sizes, Silhouette Papers, “Stencil- 
lex” Cloth, “Oilette”’ Cloth, ““Netteen, ”’Scis- 
sors, Punches, etc. 

Write us your requirements. 


Stick-Printing Box 


Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. 


Complete, 15 c. 
Per dozen 


Used exclusively in thou- 
Beautifully illus- 





trated, with 24 pages printed in 10 colors by the Offset Process. 
If you are looking for the best Drawing Books — you have 


found them! 


A Teacher’s Manual for each grade. 
I-IV, each, 20c. Books V-VIII, each, 25c. 


Books 
Send for Circular. 


Our 65th Year of Service 











The Prang Company 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


Send for New Illustrated “Prang Bulletin’ 





